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To the Members of the Council of the 
Association of Professional Engineers, 
Geologists and Geophysicists of Alberta 


Gentlemen: 


Re: Report of Special Committee 
on the issue of Collective 
Bargaining for Members of 
APEGGA 


The Special Committee on Collective Bargaining is pleased to submit herewith 
its report on the Issue of Collective Bargaining for Members of APEGGA. The 
Committee hopes that Council will find itself in agreement with its recommendations 


and that speedy action may be taken to implement them. 


The Committee expresses its appreciation for the invaluable assistance and 


cooperation given to it by the Executive Director, Mr. I. G. Finlay. 


Respectfully submitted, 
The Special Committee on Collective 
Bargaining, 
G. W. Govier, P.Eng., Chairman 
A. Nawata, P.Eng., Vice-Chairman 
G. A.-Leslie, P.Geol. 
J. R. McDougall, P.Eng. 
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GLOSSARY 


“Career Development” 


A term encompassing all of the matters with which the employed engineer, 
geologist or geophysicist is concerned in relation to his employment conditions, 
including salaries, fringe benefits, job content, motivation, professional recognition, 
communication with management, status, and employment opportunities (placement 


service). 


“Certified Group” 


A group of Association members which would operate, within or outside the 


Association, under legal certification as a bargaining group. 


“Collective Bargaining” 


Any form of collective consideration of employment by the members or any 
portion of the members of the Association, including discussions by groups recognized 
by employers on a voluntary basis with no formal agreement; negotiations by groups 
operating within the framework of formal agreements with their employers but 
without legislative foundation; collective bargaining under law through groups within 
or outside the Association but with arbitration rather than strike being the medium 
of settlement; or collective bargaining under legislation incorporating the right to 
strike and other provisions of standard collective agreements, carried out through 


groups either within or outside the Association. 


“Voluntary Group” 


A group of Association members which is voluntarily recognized by the 


employer as a medium of discussion with his employed engineers, geologists and 


geophysicists. 
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I. Recommendations 


A. The Council should as quickly as possible take all 

necessary steps to provide complete Association support for 

individual and voluntary group action by members of the 

Association with respect to professional recognition, motiva- 

tion, salaries, and other matters related to Career Develop- 

ment and to this end should specifically: 

(i) strengthen its support for the concept of individual 
action by members of the Association with respect to 
Career Development and provide needed additional 
services to individual members and their employers in 
this regard; 

(ii) announce, in the most effective way possible, its 
endorsation of the formation of voluntary groups by 
those members desiring such group discussion of Career 
Development matters with their employers and formally 
advise members of the Association and their employers 
of the availability of assistance from the Association. 
(For details of implementation see Recommendation C 


and following.) 


B. The Council should at this time reject the concept of 
collective bargaining through legally certified groups of 
Association members and announce its position in this regard 
in the most effective way possible. 


C. Action should be taken immediately to establish a Career 
Development service within the administrative structure of 
the Association to be headed by a professional engineer, 
geologist or geophysicist who is also competent in the field 
of employee relations, supported by adequate staff and 
responsible to the Executive Director. 


D. Action should be taken immediately to establish a 

strong, competent Career Development Advisory Committee 

to provide advice and guidance to 

(a) the Council of the Association with respect to matters 
of policy related to Career Development, and 

(b) the staff in connection with the development and 
operation of the Career Development service. 


E. The Council should establish the following as the initial 
objectives of the Career Development service: 


(a) To review the salary surveys now conducted with a 
view to 
(i) developing a greater emphasis on the relationship 

between salaries and level of responsibility; 
(ii) extending the surveys beyond the present respon- 
sibility levels; 
(iii) integrating the present surveys with respect to 
dates and responsibility levels; 
(iv) expanding the surveys to include fringe benefits; 
(v) improving the currency of the information; and 
(vi) generally improving the credibility of the surveys. 

(b) To collect data, appraise, and publish information on 
salaries and other matters related to Career Develop- 
ment in other professions and occupations relevant to 
the Career Development of members of APEGGA. 

(c) To develop a well documented, realistic and credible 
scale of recommended median salaries, based on level 
of responsibility. This recommendation is considered 
essential to the success of the Individual and Voluntary 
Group procedures but is contingent upon the following: 
(i) Actual salaries would be expected to range above 

and below the recommended median in accordance 
with performance and years of experience in a 
particular level of responsibility. 


(ii) Recommended salaries must be developed on the 
basis of full documentation of relevant information 
and with complete supporting data. 


(iii) The schedule must be consistent with productivity, 
inflationary trends, the contribution that members 
of the Association make to the achievements of 
their employers, and with responsibility to society. 

(iv) The schedule must be developed in a_ highly 
responsible manner and in such a way that its 
credibility will be unquestioned. 


(v) The timing of the publication of the schedule each 
year must be such that current information is 
available to employers for budgeting purposes. 

(vi) The presentation of the schedule to members of 
the Association and their employers must be carried 
out in a carefully developed and responsible manner 
to ensure a full understanding of the basis on 
which the schedule has been developed and to 
thus enhance its acceptability. 


(d) On request, to provide counsel and advice on matters 
related to Career Development to individual members, 
or groups of members, or employers. 


(e) To develop guidelines for the formation and operation 
of Voluntary Groups in a manner consistent with 
generally recognized professional and social responsi- 
bilities of the members of the Association and compatible 
with the general policies of the Association. 


(f) To develop an effective means of continuing communi- 
cation between members of the Association and their 
employers. 


(g) To initiate studies related to professional recognition, 
motivation, employment placement service, opportunities 
for continuing education, and other matters related to 
Career Development. 


F. In view of repeated expressions of concern regarding 
the dominance of consultants and members at management 
levels in the affairs of the Association, the by-laws should 
be revised to require that the Council shall at all times 
include at least two members who were less than 30 years 
of age when elected. 


G. In view of repeated criticism of the lack of full 
enforcement of the registration requirements, and taking 
into account the expanded services proposed, the Council 
should take all practical steps to ensure registration of all 
those engaged in the activities of professional engineering, 


geology or geophysics. 


H. Membership authorization should be obtained for a 
revision to Section 17 of the by-laws of the Association to 
raise the maximum annual fee which may be established by 
the Council to a figure consistent with the additional revenue 
which will be required by the program proposed. The 
Committee estimates that the program proposed will cost 
in the order of $60,000 to $80,000 per year. 


I. The program proposed in the foregoing recommendations 
should be recognized by the Council as representing, in the 
unanimous opinion of the committee, the only reasonable 
hope of avoiding the many undesirable features of full-scale 
collective bargaining and accordingly it is essential that the 
program should be the subject of a full-scale effort by the 
Association and that its implementation should be considered 
a matter of extreme urgency. 


II. Introduction 


At the annual convention of the Association in May 
of 1970, the following recommendation was presented to 
the meeting for reference to the incoming Council of the 
Association: 


“That an intensive study be made of the implications for 
the professions and the Association in the most recent 
developments in Ontario and that this study be co-ordinated 
with the preparation of the brief to the committee of the 
Alberta Legislature studying professional acts and organi- 
zations; with the primary object of the study to be the 
determination of the best alternative paths that now appear 
to be open to the professions, namely — 


(i) acceptance of the inevitability of collective bargaining 
for most engineers; acceptance of the probability of 
government licensing of the professions; and resulting 
from these, tacit acceptance of a separation of the 
profession into a small group licensed by law and a 
very much larger group making up a voluntary mem- 
bership service and bargaining organization. 


(ii) rejection of the developments outlined in favor of 
continuation of a professional organization encompassing 
all qualified engineers, geologists and geophysicists; 
continuation and development of machinery for pro- 
viding the services needed in the best interests of 
the professions as a whole. 


(iii) other alternatives.” 


The following resolution was carried at the meeting: 
“That the study outlined by Vice President Saunders be 
presented to the incoming Council with a report to be 
presented to the 1971 annual meeting at the latest.” 


In considering the organization of the study required 
by the annual meeting resolution, it was decided that 
the basic issue to be resolved is the question of collective 
bargaining for members of the Association. Accordingly 
in August of 1970 the Special Committee on Collective 
Bargaining was established with the following terms of 
reference: 


“To conduct by whatever means it considers useful an 
in-depth study of the broad issue of collective bargaining 
for members of the Association of Professional Engineers, 
Geologists and Geophysicists of Alberta with a view to 
developing recommendations for the Council of the Associa- 
tion respecting the position and any action that the 
Association should take.” 


The committee is composed of the following members 
of the Association: 


Chairman: G. W. Govier, P.Eng. 

Vice-Chairman: A. Nawata, P.Eng. 

G. A. Leslie, P.Geol. 
J. R. McDougall, P.Eng. 
D. N. Morrison, P.Eng. 
R.. I, Petrie, P.Eng. 

For purposes of the study, the Committee has considered 
the term “Collective Bargaining” to apply to virtually any 
form of collective consideration of employment relationships 
by the members, or any portion of the members, of the 
Association. It would include, for example, discussions by 
groups recognized by employers on a voluntary basis with 


no formal agreement; negotiations by groups operating within 
the framework of formal agreements with their employers but 
without any legislative foundation; collective bargaining under 
law through groups either within or outside the Association 
but with arbitration rather than strike being the medium 
of settlement; or collective bargaining under legislation 
incorporating the right to strike and other provisions of 
standard collective agreements, carried out through groups 
either within or outside the Association. 


The Committee pursued its study by means of the 
following steps: 


(a) A review of experience elsewhere related to collective 
bargaining for the engineering profession. 


(b) A reappraisal of the results of the questionnaire sent 
to all members of the Association in 1969. 


(c) A study of views expressed directly to the committee 
by means of a number of briefs solicited by the com- 
mittee and a number of briefs submitted as a result of 
a general invitation to members of the Association. 


(d) Consideration of the opinions of several people outside 
of the Association who are recognized as being more 
than usually knowledgeable in the field of employment 
relationships. 


In reviewing experiences elsewhere, the committee 
studied the history of collective bargaining in relation to 
the engineering profession in Quebec and Ontario, and 
most other Provinces, and in the United States, the United 
Kingdom and Australia. The committee found this historical 
information to be extremely interesting and very significant. 


The committee accordingly urges all members to read 
Section III of this report with care. 


The questionnaire distributed to members in 1969 
contained three questions directly related to the matters 
under study by the committee and, in view of the degree 
of response to the questionnaire, was considered to be a 
good source of membership opinion. 


The views of members of the Association and their 
employers were further sampled by means of 34 briefs 
(25 from employee members and 9 from employers) sub- 
mitted to the committee as a result of specific invitations 
and by 26 briefs (25 from employee members and 1 from 
an employer) submitted to the committee as a result of 
a general invitation to the members. In inviting submissions, 
the committtee contacted employers, and employees in 
responsibility levels A to F (Appendix A) in government 
organizations as well as large and small private organizations. 
The invitation for submissions from the membership at large 
was in the form of an announcement and guidelines published 
in the Association magazine of September, 1970. The written 
submissions requested were supplemented by discussion at 
a series of eight committee hearings. 


The committee found recent publications and_ talks 
given by a number of authorities of interest and directly 
relevant to its work. In particular, the committee gave 
careful consideration to the views expressed by Dr. A. W. 
R. Carrothers, now President of the University of Calgary 
and formerly a member of the Woods’ Task Force on 
Labour Relations; Professor J. D. Muir of the University 
of Alberta, also associated with the work of the Woods’ 
Task Force; and Mr. Ken Barrass, an engineer by training 
and now a well known consultant in the field of labour 
relations. 


III. History of Collective Bargaining for 
Engineering and some other 
Professions 


A. Canada 


In 1944 the federal government passed an order-in- 
Council (PC 1003) which stated, in part, that “an employee 
means a person employed to do skilled or unskilled manual 
work, office work or technical work, but does not include — 
a person engaged in a confidential capacity or having 
authority to hire or fire other employees”. (Quotation repeated 
from Study No. 2 of the Task Force on Labour Relations — 
by Shirley B. Goldenberg, M.A.). The engineering profession 
across Canada opposed the bill but without success. In 
Quebec and Ontario some certified bargaining units for 
engineers came into existence mainly because of fear that 
if engineers in.some organizations did not take steps to 
organize their own units they would be incorporated against 
their wishes into other unions. 


When PC 1003 was repealed after the second world 
war, steps were taken in nearly all Provinces to have 
recognized professions excluded from Provincial labour laws 
so that members of the professions were protected against 
assimilation by the labour unions. 


The engineering profession is represented nationally by 
the Canadian Council of Professional Engineers. The 
Canadian Council serves as the co-ordinating body for the 
Provincial organizations of Professional Engineers across 
Canada. The CCPE consists of an appointed Director from 
each Province and the Yukon Territory plus a President 
and a Past President. On matters of policy, the Council is 
restricted to acting only on those occasions when its recom- 
mendations are supported by at least seven of the Provincial 
Associations representing at least 90% of the professional 
engineers in Canada. 


Some two or three years ago, the federal government 
instituted collective bargaining for virtually all of its 
employees. Collective bargaining for most engineers in the 
Federal Civil Service is therefore a fact of life. The bar- 
gaining agent for the federal government engineers is the 
Professional Institute of the Public Service. With the 
approval of its constituent Associations, CCPE has been 
actively engaged in working with the Federal Treasury 
Board, and in assisting the Professional Institute of the 
Public Service, with respect to the general classification of 
engineers in the federal government service. However, the 
Canadian Council of Professional Engineers has not had 
any authority from the Provincial groups to intercede in 
any way in the direct bargaining process. 


There has recently been considerable discussion in 
CCPE with respect to the position, if any, that the national 
body should take on the issue of collective bargaining for 
professional engineers. At a meeting in November of 1970, 
the CCPE passed the following resolution, which to become 
effective must, as mentioned previously, be ratified by at 
least seven of the constituent Associations representing at 
least 90% of the professional engineers in Canada: 


“Whereas the Canadian Council of Professional Engi- 
neers recognizes the inevitability that engineers (par- 
ticularly salaried engineers) will be forced by events 


to form bargaining units to safeguard their professions 
socio-economic interests and strongly recommends. such 
action; 


And Whereas collective bargaining by professional 
engineers through conventional trade unions would 
not be in the public interest, 


And Whereas the Canadian Council of Professional 
Engineers sees the need for its constituent Associations 
to take action to support the formation of bargaining 
units which would maintain high professional and 
ethical standards, notwithstanding that the Canadian 
Council of Professional Engineers recognizes that licens- 
ing bodies can not act as bargaining agents. 


Therefore Be It Resolved that the Executive Committee 
develop for future consideration by the Canadian Coun- 
cil of Professional Engineers, a nation-wide framework 
for collective bargaining which would meet the par- 
ticular needs of engineers, maintain high professional 
and ethical standards, and clearly serve the public 
interest, and that the above resolution be made public.” 


The Alberta Director voted against the resolution at 
the meeting pending completion of the Alberta study and 
the Council of the Alberta Association subsequently sup- 
ported the opposition expressed by its Director. 


The resolution is considered to be indicative of the 
growing concern of the engineering profession across Canada 
with the development of some means of effective discussion 
of the employment conditions of its members. 


B. Alberta 


(a) The Professions of Engineering, Geology and Geophysics. 


The professions of Engineering, Geology and Geophysics 
are governed by provincial statute in the form of the 
Engineering and Related Professions Act of Alberta. The 
primary purpose of the Act is with protection of the public 
against practice of these professions by unqualified or 
unethical individuals or corporations. It accordingly sets 
standards of admission, provides for enforcement of the 
provisions of the legislation, provides for the discipline of 
members of the Association by the Association, and deals 
to some extent with the general composition and government 
of the Association. The act gives the Association authority 
to pass by-laws not inconsistent with the legislation with 
respect to a number of matters related to the management 
of the Association and including “all such other matters as 
the Council considers necessary or convenient for the 
management of the Association, the conduct of its business 
and the promotion of its welfare.” 


The Alberta Labour Act, by virtue of the following 
clause, excludes professional engineers from the bargaining 
process: 


«<< 


‘employee’ does not include 


(i) a manager or superintendent or any other person 
who, in the opinion of the Board, exercises man- 
agerial functions or is employed in a confidential 
capacity in matters relating to labour relations, 
or 


(ii) a member of the medical, dental, architectural, 
engineering or legal profession qualified to prac- 
tice under the laws of the Province and employed 
in that capacity ;” 


The exclusion has traditionally had the support of the 
Association because without such a provision, or a suitable 
alternative, engineers would be unable to resist incorporation 
into trade unions. 


Although the traditional attitude of the Association 
has been that the organization of its members into union 
type collective bargaining units would not serve the best 
interests of the individual members or the profession 
generally, the Association has for a number of years been 
concerned about the material returns obtained by its members. 
The recommended schedule of minimum fees for those of 
its members engaged in private practice is one example 
of such a concern, while the involvement of the Association 
with salary surveys is another. In 1966, the Council of the 
Association established a committee on Employer-Employee 
Relations and in 1967 a policy statement on Employment 
Relationships for Members of the Association was approved. 
(Appendix B).The statement was published in the Assoc- 
iation magazine in March 1967. In November of 1968 a 
member of the staff of the Association of Professional 
Engineers of Ontario met with the Employer-Employee 
Relations committee and the Alberta Council, at the request 
of the Alberta Council, to discuss the Employment Advisory 
Services operated by the Ontario Association. The 1970 
annual report of the Employer-Employee Relations Com- 
mittee, published in the Association magazine in May of 
last year, gives a good indication of some of the work 
carried out by that committee (Appendix C). Specifically, 
the committee recommended the establishment of a place- 
ment service to complement the work presently being done 
by the federal government, the Technical Service Council, 
and private agencies; and the preparation of position papers 
on such matters as engineers’ liability, patents, copyrights, 
termination of employment, secrecy agreements, and employ- 
ment contracts. The committee also developed a presentation 
for use in meetings with employers regarding employment 
relationships. (Appendix D.) Several such meetings were 


held. 


In March 1969 a general questionnaire was distributed 
to all members of the Association to obtain information on 
a variety of matters of interest to the Association and the 
profession as a whole. The questionnaire was developed by 
the Professional Affairs Committees of the Association with 
professional assistance from an industrial psychologist. 


The questionnaire contained the following questions 
directly related to Employer-Employee Relations and the 
results of these were subsequently studied by the Employer- 
Employee Relations Committee: 


1. “In which of the following areas should the Association 
place more emphasis. 
Total Percent 
A. Enforcement of the Act ................ 399 58 
Be Discipline of members... sec 370 4.9 
C. Continual review of the 
Engineering and Related 
Professions Act and other 
legislation which may effect the 
Engineering, Geological or 
Geophysical professions .................. 472 6.3 
Public Relations for the professions 1045 13.9 
Liaison with appropriate technical 
and other professional organizations 441 5.9 
F. Active interest in and promotion 
of career fairs, science fairs, 


Ao 


and general information services 

to students interested in careers 

in Engineering, Geology or 

Geophysics. ac. tae atone oe calede: 487 6.5 
G. Liaison with university authorities 

in matters related to the interests 

of the Engineering, Geological and 

Geophysical professions ................ 680 9.1 
H. Liaison with appropriate authorities 

regarding development of suitable 

library facilities for members of the 

professions and those with similar 


INteLeSts <5. he ae eee ee 407 5.4 
I. Development of employer- 
employee relations) 26-3 )eeae 685 9.1 


J. Working with government author- 
ities and public bodies on matters 
concerning which members of the 
Association have particular 


knowledge. jh) a5 <ereeeere tees ree 502 6.7 
K. Carrying out comprehensive salary 

information -Se€rvices. ...00...046 ee 469 6.3 
L. Providing low cost insurance plans 220 2.9 


M. Providing for continuing education 
ofits; members 2a44 et ee 0535 aan 


N. Providing loans and scholarships 
for worthy students enrolling in 
Engineering, Geology or Geo- 
physics at the Universities 
in-tA lbevta caer cence eee 368 4.9 
TOVPAT eo yer cans lane 7498 4 


2. “The APEA should actively seek collective bargaining 
for members. 


Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Neutral Disagree Disagree 

7.9 13.6 14.6 27.8 36:0 

3. “The APEA should have an active Employment Advisory 
Service. 

Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Neutral Disagree Disagree 

18.7 54.9 TZ 8.6 pals lets 


The Employer-Employee Relations Committee felt that 
the response to the foregoing questions, particularly to 
No. 3, lent support to its recommendation that the Associa- 
tion should establish a placement service as a first step 
towards the development of additional employment advisory 
services. However, the Council of the Association considered 
that the Association should not introduce a service which 
would duplicate services already available from other sources. 


With the increasing number of organizations employ- 
ing large groups of engineers, geologists and geophysicists, 
there has been a gradual change in the attitude of many of 
the Association members with respect to collective approaches 
of one kind or another. A number of voluntarily organized 
groups either composed entirely of engineers or including 
engineers have developed in Alberta over the past several 
years. These groups have no legal status but do offer a 
means of discussion between employers and employees 
without binding negotiation. The engineers employed by 
the Cities of Calgary and Edmonton have discussed their 
employment conditions on a group basis with their employers 
for a number of years. For many years engineers employed 
by the Provincial Government were members of the Civil 


Service Association but they recently “opted out” in com- 
pany with most other professionals because of the intro- 
duction of third party negotiation and the Rand formula, 
modified to allow for its gradual implementation. (The 
Rand formula provides that all employees in any category 
represented by a legally recognized union must pay the 
union dues even though they may not wish to become 
members of the union.) Engineers employed by Alberta 
Government Telephones have held discussions with their 
‘employer on an informal basis for some years. 


Engineers, Geologists and Geophysicists employed at 
the University of Alberta and the University of Calgary are 
in a special situation since they are included within the 
voluntary academic staff groups of the universities. The 
staff association at the University of Alberta has existed 
longer than any other voluntary group of professional people 
in the Province and its evolution is perhaps of particular 
interest. The Association of the Academic Staff of the 
University of Alberta has developed from a Faculty Relations 
Committee formed in the 1930’s to serve in an advisory 
capacity to the University President with respect to salaries 
and related matters. Originally the members of the Faculty 
Relations Committee were appointed by the President but 
later were elected by the academic staff. In 1944 an 
association was formed known as the Association of the 
Teaching Staff of the University of Alberta and for some 
years the executive of the new association served on the 
Faculty Relations Committee. In 1951 the Faculty Rela- 
tions Committee was disbanded and the Association of the 
Teaching Staff of the University of Alberta (ATSUA) became 
the recognized representative of the academic staff. It was 
agreed that the ATSUA would henceforth present annual 
salary briefs directly to the Board of Governors rather than 
through the President as had been customary with the 
Faculty Relations Committee. Also in 1951, the ATSUA 
affiliated with a newly-formed national organization called 
the Canadian Association of University Teachers (CAUT). 
In 1961 ATSUA was reorganized to include broader staff 
representation and became known as the Association of 
Academic Staff at the University of Alberta (AASUA). 
Strong representations were made to have organizations 
such as AASUA recognized in the 1966 revisions to the 
Universities Act. These were not successful but following 
passage of the new Act, the General Faculty Council at 
the University of Alberta delegated to the AASUA the 
powers held by General Faculty Council under the Uni- 
versities Act with respect to submission of recommendations 
to the Board of Governors on salaries and related matters. 
Since then AASUA has presented annual briefs to the Board 
with very favorable results. In fact, 1970 was the first 
year that mutual agreement was not reached and this has 
resulted in some increased pressure from some of the 
AASUA members for a more legalized form of collective 
bargaining. 


While the historical development is different, a similar 
voluntary association of academic staff exists at the University 
of Calgary and indeed at other Canadian universities. Some 
members of the Calgary association are also concerned that 
their association lacks the strength of legal recognition and 
the power of real negotiation. Proposals are being developed 
by these members for the gaining of such power. 


At about the time the report of the Employer-Employee 
Relations Committee was submitted to the Alberta Council, 
it was learned that the Council of the Association of 
Professional Engineers of Ontario had decided to work with 
the Ontario legislature to draft legislation to allow for 


collective bargaining for engineers. Furthermore, predic- 
tions were made by officials of the Association in Ontario 
that within a few years most engineers would be encom- 
passed in collective bargaining units and the remainder 
would be licensed by the government and their practice 
administered by a relatively small licensing organization. 


The Ontario development, together with an increasing 
awareness locally of the need for greater emphasis on the 
question of employment relationships, formed the basis for 
the resolution, quoted in the introduction, which was pres- 
ented at the 1970 annual meeting of the APEGGA and 
resulted in the formation of the Special Committee on 
Collective Bargaining. The Employer-Employee Relations 
Committee was dissolved pending completion of the study 
by the special committee. 


(b) The Teaching Profession. 


In contrast to the development of voluntary groups at 
the universities, the Alberta Teachers’ Association was certi- 
fied several years ago under the Provincial Labour Act as 
the bargaining agent for its members. Teachers have sub- 
sequently engaged in full-scale collective bargaining includ- 
ing strike action on some occasions. 


There is no doubt that this procedure has resulted in 
major improvements in the economic status of teachers. 
The Alberta Teachers’ Association is also very effective in 
promoting various aspects of professional development for 
its members. At the same time, the tactics it has found 
necessary to employ in order to win satisfactory economic 
advances for its members have emphasized the “labour 
union” nature of the organization and have not resulted 
in, and even have inhibited, similar improvements in pro- 
fessional status. 


(c) The Nursing Profession. 


The by-laws of the Alberta Association of Registered 
Nurses were revised some four or five years ago to permit 
the organization to serve as bargaining agent for any group 
of registered nurses wishing such service. It has acted as 
a bargaining agent in a number of instances. 


(d) The Pharmaceutical Profession. 


About three years ago, a number of members of the 
Alberta Pharmaceutical Association employed by various 
organizations in Edmonton formed an organization called 
the “Edmonton and District Employee Pharmacists Associa- 
tion.” The organization was certified as the bargaining agent 
for its members. It has negotiated one agreement thus far. 


(e) The Dental, Legal and Medical Professions. 


Most of the members of these professions are in private 
practice and their situations are accordingly comparable to 
the members of APEGGA engaged in consulting. In general 
they have shown little interest in or need for collective 
bargaining arrangements although there have been some 
recent signs of growing interest by members of the medical 
profession with increasing proportions of their incomes being 
determined by government. 

All of these professions use one technique or another 
to establish and maintain a common level of fees for services 
rendered and in the eyes of many this represents a form 
of collective bargaining. 


B. Ontario 


The history of agitation for collective bargaining by 
some groups of engineers in Ontario goes back to the 
second world war and the federal bill PC 1003 which, 
as stated previously, included engineers in collective bar- 


gaining provisions. A limited number of certified groups 
of engineers were established as a protection against the 
incorporation of the engineers into trade unions. In 1944 
the APEO sponsored the formation of the “Federation of 
Employee Professional Engineers and Assistants” to serve 
as the bargaining agent for engineers (and some personnel 
associated with them), primarily those registered with the 
Association. Units formed under the auspices of the Fed- 
eration and certified as bargaining units were formed at 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario; the 
Toronto Hydro-Electric System; the Toronto Transit Com- 
mission; Canadian General Electric; Algoma Steel; A. V. 
Roe; and perhaps some other establishments. The Federation 
assisted the various units of engineers with negotiations 
and advised on contracts. Under this arrangement, many of 
the units mentioned have negotiated on behalf of their 
members for many years and in some cases are still doing so. 


In 1948 the Ontario government passed legislation 
excluding members of the engineering and several other 
professions from collective bargaining provisions. The units 
that had been certified under previous law therefore reverted 
to organizations granted “voluntary” recognition by the 
employers. The various units that had been bargaining 
collectively continued to act on the new voluntary recog- 
nition basis until 1952. By 1952 many of the employers 
had withdrawn recognition of the units on the basis that 
the units were making excessive demands. Although the 
“Federation of Employee Professional Engineers and Assis- 
tants” established in 1944 was still in existence its influence 
was relatively small. 


The APEO began discussions with the Federation in 
1948 with the objective of the Association assuming greater 
responsibility for the welfare of professional engineers 
thus opening the way for dissolution of the Federation. 
These discussions demonstrated a fundamental disagreement 
between the Association and the Federation, the Association 
maintaining firm opposition to collective bargaining under 
law for its members and the Federation working towards 
regaining the legal rights held by engineers under previous 
federal laws. After prolonged discussions, the Federation 
disbanded in 1956 on the basis that the APEO would 
appoint an Employee Members Committee for the purpose 
of assisting groups of engineers in various enterprises to 
establish and maintain communication with their employers, 
keep the Council of the Association informed, and suggest 
ways in which the Council could assist further. The 
Employee Members Committee was duly appointed and 
held its first meeting in January of 1957. The approach 
taken in establishing the Employee Members Committee 
was defined as the “third way” and described as follows: 


“that of developing a sound professional relationship 
between the employee engineer and his employers, being 
midway between the two extremes of abandoning the 
professional engineer to working out his problems for 
himself on the one hand and formal collective bargain- 
ing procedures on the other.” 


A few months after the formation of the Employee 
Members Committee, the group of engineers at Ontario 
Hydro (the group was now called “The Society of Ontario 
Hydro Professional Engineers and Associates”) rejected by 
a vote of its membership a salary offer from the Ontario 
Hydro Commission. The group asked the APEO to serve 
as mediator but the Hydro management would not agree 
to mediation. Subsequently the Hydro management can- 
celled its agreement with the engineering group with the 


stated objective of developing a more professional relation- 
ship with its engineers. The Society of Ontario Hydro 
Professional Engineers and Associates followed this develop- 
ment by the presentation of a brief in May 1958 to a 
committee of the Ontario legislature on Labour Legislation 
calling for a change in the Labour Relations Act to bring 
professional engineers under the labour laws but with some 
special provisions such as restriction of bargaining units to 
professional engineers. The APEO Council submitted its 
own brief to the committee of the legislature opposing the 
change in labour laws sought by the Ontario Hydro group. 
At one stage, it appeared that real progress was being made 
in the development of a method of voluntary discussions 
between the management and the employed engineers at 
Ontario Hydro, the point being reached in 1961-63 where 
both parties had indicated acceptance of a “letter of under- 
standing” and written procedures for negotiating agreements 
and for handling grievances. During the same _ interval, 
however, the Hydro employee group continued to aggres- 
sively pursue legal rights of collective bargaining for pro- 
fessional engineers. It now expanded its efforts to bring in 
other engineer groups and re-organized under the name of 
“Committee for the Advancement of Professional Engineers” 
(CAPE). Under the auspices of this new organization, an 
endeavor was made to gain control of the APEO Council 
but this failed. The CAPE organization now extended its 
sphere of influence to include some groups in other pro- 
fessions and it was a “Steering Committee of Professional 
Engineers” (SCOPE), representing a limited number of other 
professional groups as well as several groups of employed 
engineers, that it developed the “Professional Negotiations 
Act” and submitted it to the Ontario Legislature. The pro- 
posed act was defeated in the Ontario legislature largely 
because of opposition from the Association. The submission 
from “SCOPE” to the Ontario government was accompanied 
by very bitter public arguments between officers of the 
Association and officials of the “SCOPE” organization. 


At about this same period of time, the report of the 
Woods’ Task Force on Labour Relations, appointed by the 
Federal Government, was produced and had an important 
impact on the general thinking relative to collective bar- 
gaining for professional people. The specific recommendation 
of interest to the Committee reads as follows: 


“441, We recommend that the coverage of collective 
bargaining legislation be extended to employees 
who are members of licensed professions, provided 
the bargaining agent be a separate organization 
from the licensing body. Where self-employed 
professionals choose to act collectively to estab- 
lish fee schedules or otherwise to protect their 
economic interests, a case can be made that they 
too be required to act through an organization 
other than their licensing body in order to avoid 
a temptation to employ licensing as a restrictive 
device to reduce entry and control market supply. 
We suggest that this subject receive further investi- 
gation;it would be an appropriate assignment for 
the Incomes and Costs Research Board whose 
creation we recommend in a later section.” 


In 1970 the Council of the APEO undertook to work 
with the Ontario government to develop proposed legislation 
which would provide for collective bargaining for those 
engineers desiring it. The 1970 session of the Ontario 
legislature amended the Ontario Labour Act to remove 
professional engineering from the professions excluded from 
collective bargaining under terms of the legislation. Accord- 


ing to the Employee Engineers Committee of the APEO, 
the revised legislation has produced the following results 
insofar as engineers in Ontario are concerned: 


“1. Professional engineers may achieve collective bar- 
gaining as a result of the formal process of certi- 
fication or through voluntary recognition. Also, 
they may choose to bargain through an exist- 
ing trade union or through an organization that 
they set up themselves. 

2. Professional engineers cannot be arbitrarily ab- 
sorbed into non-professional engineering bargain- 
ing units. If however, they want to be included 
in a large bargaining unit and it is established 
that this is the wish of the majority of the group 
of engineers, then this can be achieved. 

3. Professional engineers can opt out of the collective 
bargaining process but only during the last two 
months of the collective agreement and only if 
such is the wish of the majority of their group. 

4. Individual engineers can not opt out of a collective 
bargaining relationship when a majority of the 
professional engineers at their company have 
chosen that route. 

5. The basic criteria with respect to exclusions be- 
cause of a level of responsibility will pertain to 
the degree of exercise of management rather than 
supervisory responsibility. Those exercising man- 
agerial functions will not be covered by the Labour 
Relations Act. The Labour Relations Board will 
examine and rule on cases in this regard. 

6. Private arbitration is not specifically provided for 
under the Labour Relations Act. However, there 
appears to be nothing in the Act prohibiting the 
parties from agreeing to resolve their disputes by 
a private arbitrator. 

7. Union security matters such as compulsory check- 
off, maintenance of membership and union shop 
clauses are matters to be determined through 
collective bargaining. 

8. The Government of Ontario is presently consider- 
ing the possibility of the appointment of a separate 
panel of the Labour Relations Board to deal with 
professional engineers.” 


Late in 1970, the President of the “SCOPE” organi- 
zation circulated an appeal for support of an embryonic 
organization called the Federation of Engineers, Scientists 
and Associates, which is intended to constitute a national 
union for the categories mentioned. 


C. Quebec 


Quebec is the only Province in Canada which has 
legislation specifically providing for collective bargaining by 
professional groups. The Quebec Labour Code, passed in 
1964, allows for collective bargaining by units consisting 
of members of a single professional group but excluding 
management categories. The Professional Syndicates Act 
allows for the formation of bargaining units of professional 
people but the bargaining unit must be voluntarily recog- 
nized by the employer. Once it is recognized, any agreement 
resulting from negotiations becomes legally binding. A 
notable feature of the Professional Syndicates Act is that it 
provides for a much more limited exclusion of management 
categories. Appendix E quotes a commentary on the Pro- 
fessional Syndicates Act given in Study No. 2 of the Task 
Force on Labour Relations. 


There are at least three groups of engineers organized 
under the Professional Syndicates Act in Quebec — City of 
Montreal, Quebec Civil Service, and Quebec Hydro. The 
groups affiliated with organized labour through association 
with the Confederation of National Trade Unions. 


The City of Montreal recognized the engineering group 
in 1963. The first collective agreement was signed in May 
of 1965 and according to the Syndicate resulted in the 
median salaries for engineers employed by the City of 
Montreal rising from $8,400 to $12,300 over the three year 
contract period. A new collective agreement was signed 
in 1968 which provides some increases in salaries and adopts 
the Rand Formula. 


In 1965-66, following prolonged discussions and some 
“study sessions”, syndicates of engineers were recognized by 
Quebec Hydro and the Quebec government. 


It is only within the past few years (perhaps 7 or 8) 
that the Quebec Corporation of Engineers has supported 
a policy of collective bargaining for its members. Its history 
prior to these recent years has been one of extremely strong 
opposition to any form of collective bargaining on the basis 
that activity of that nature was incompatible with profes- 
sionalism. The Corporation at that time had written into 
its code of ethics a clause making it unethical for a member 
of the Corporation to become involved with collective bar- 
gaining. The members of the Corporation agitating for 
collective bargaining eventually gained control of the Council 
of the Corporation and the change in policy has resulted. 


In the summer of 1970, a section of the report of a 
Quebec Government Commission of Enquiry on Health and 
Social Welfare was issued. The report is summarized in 
a newsletter issued by the Canadian Council of Professional 
Engineers last August. Following is an extract from the 
CCPE Newsletter which contains items considered to be 
of particular interest in relation to the study of collective 
bargaining for members of APEGGA. 


“Professional Organization Defined 


The Commission defines “professional organiza- 
tion” as the administrative system comprising all the 
professional bodies legally constituted in a community 
to assume social and political functions concerning the 
professions. 

It states that a logical and healthy “professional 
organization” must reflect the dual nature of this 
sociological phenomenon, the professional body, which 
may be either a “public service” or a “private body”. 
It adds that the role of representative of the interests 
of a group is incompatible with that of agent of the 
public, and that it is essential that any professional 
body be established in such a way that it can assume 
only one of these two functions. 


The Commission concludes that each professional 
group must be organized into two distinct types of 
bodies viz: 1) A public agency, the “Professional 
Corporation”, established by legislation, vested with 
public powers and judicial privileges for the autonom- 
ous administration of the profession and in which 
membership is compulsory for the practice of the pro- 
fession and the use of a specific title, and, 2) A private 
body, the “Professional Association”, established by 
letters patent or charter, with the usual powers avail- 
able under the Companies Act, the Labour Code or 
the Professional Syndicates Act, and in which member- 
ship is voluntary. 


Current Organization of the Professions Severely 
Criticized 


The Commission is highly critical of the existing 
Quebec legislation governing the “professions” which, 
in its opinion, is chaotic, obsolete, and does not in 
any way reflect the current needs of society or even of 
the members of the professions. It feels that the desire 
to protect the members of a profession and to obtain 
“professional status” have become the main object of 
recent requests for professional legislation, rather than 
a sincere desire to protect the interests of the public. 


The report notes that, as of January, 1970, some 
41 professional bodies are currently incorporated by 
statute and claim to be public agencies; in addition, 
several private “professional associations” are actively 
seeking a professional status similar to that enjoyed 
by the first group. There appears to be no logical 
uniformity in the constitution, powers and privileges 
of these various bodies. 


The Commission therefore concludes that all pro- 
fessional legislation should be brought under a single 
“Code of the Professions”, that obsolete conditions of 
practice of certain professions be abolished and that 
socio-economic functions be divorced from all the 
“Professional Corporations” in order to enhance their 
role as agents of the public. It adds, however, that 
the “Professional Corporations” and the “Professional 
Associations” or the “Professional Syndicates” should 
assist each other and not become competitors. 


Code of the Professions 


The Commission urges that the existing mosaic of 
professional laws be replaced by a single “Code of the 
Professions” covering three distinct types of bodies 
viz: 


1. The “Professional Order”, a closed body (mem- 
bership required to practice) enjoying a monopoly 
over a title and delegated powers; 

2. The “Professional Association”, an open body 
enjoying no monopoly of title or delegated powers 
but having as object the promotion of the profes- 
sion, the professional development of its members 
and the establishment of standards of excellence; 

3. The “Professional Syndicate’, being the agent of 
a group to protect its socio-economic interests.” 


Late in 1970, the Quebec Corporation of Engineers 
endeavored to obtain approval of its membership for the 
establishment of two sections within the Corporation, one 
for self-employed engineers and one for salaried engineers. 
The section for salaried engineers would act as a bargaining 
agent for those belonging to it. The proposal was presented 
at a general meeting of the membership in Montreal but 
was defeated. 


D. British Columbia 


There has been agitation by a small percentage of 
the B.C. membership for some time for the Association 
to provide a vehicle for collective bargaining. In 1966, 
the APEBC prepared a proposed amendment to the Pro- 
fessional Engineers Act to establish an ancilliary organi- 
zation which would serve as a bargaining agent for those 
members who wished such service. The proposed amend- 
ment died in private bills committee due to opposition 


from a group of other members of the Association and 
organized labour, the latter basing its opposition on the 
impropriety of the Association (which includes management 
personnel in its membership) serving as a bargaining agent. 
Following defeat of the proposed bill, a group of members 
petitioned the Council of the Association (through a reso- 
lution at an annual meeting) to establish a Salaried Engineers 
Division. This was done and the Division has been operating 
since, primarily in the area of advising the Council on 
procedures connected with salary surveys, the possibility of 
a renewed approach to the amendment to the Act considered 
in 1966, developments in other Provinces of special interest 
to salaried engineers, etc. Some 400 of the approximately 
5,500 members of the Association have thus far joined 
the Division. 


Voluntary groups of engineers, notably B.C. Hydro 
and B.C. Telephones, have been in operation for a number 
of years with apparent satisfaction to employees and 
employers. 


In 1969 the B.C. Council commissioned the firm of 
Stevenson and Kellogg to conduct a comprehensive review 
of the objectives, organization, and operation of the Assoc- 
iation. One interesting feature of the report presented by 
Stevenson and Kellogg is the recommendation that any 
services to be provided for members of the Association 
should be provided through the Association rather than 
through some organization separate from the licensing body. 
This is contrary to the recommendations in such reports as 
that of the “Woods’ Task Force on Labour Relations” and 
the “Quebec Government Commission of Enquiry on Health 
and Social Welfare” to which reference has already been 
made. 


Another report discussed at the 1970 annual meeting 
of the APEBC was that of a Professional Development 
Committee which had been appointed in 1967 with direction 
to give priority consideration to the following: 


“1. To consider the effect of the changing social 
climate on industrial relationships involving engi- 
neers, especially in large groups; to suggest any 
possible measures which might be evolved to pre- 
pare the way for collective dialogue between groups 
of engineers and their employers on a professional 
plane for the benefit of both parties; to examine 
the relevancy of legislation such as the Professional 
Negotiations Act being advocated in Ontario. 

2. To consider the impact of a changing social climate 
on the organization of the engineering profession; 
and specifically the desirability or otherwise of 
separating the legal functions of the Association 
from the ‘good and welfare’ functions and then 
creating separate organizations for the latter.” 


The following two sections of the report of the B.C. 
Committee are particularly relevant: 


“How Should the Profession be Organized? 


The question seems to be whether a single body 
or dual bodies will best meet the problems facing the 
Profession. As has been noted there has been a sug- 
gestion that the public should have a voice in the 
regulatory functions of the professional association. 
At the same time it has been suggested that whatever 
form of collective bargaining is sponsored by the 
Association should be done by a separate body. 

Without unduly criticizing the work of the Woods’ 
Commission, it should be noted that the Commission 


was composed almost entirely of lawyers who can 
appreciate the implications of the division of a pro- 
fessional organization into two parts; one dealing with 
the admission and discipline of members and another 
dealing with all other functions which are sometimes 
described as ‘good and welfare’ activities. 


Your committee is not convinced that the public 
as a whole will appreciate the implications of such a 
division and whichever group speaks will be regarded 
as speaking for engineers as a whole. 


If membership in both organizations is compul- 
sory, this may not present difficulties although there 
could be occasions when the Profession might seem 
to be speaking out of both sides of its mouth. The 
real danger, it seems to us, would lie in the “good 
and welfare’ body having a voluntary membership and 
finding itself opposed on points of fundamental prin- 
ciples to the other body. 


Recommendations 


For this reason the following course of action is 
suggested: 


1. That subject to the external pressure previously 
noted, the Association remain as a single body 
with its present functions. 


2. That the Association become directly involved in: 
(a) Providing information and advice to bargain- 
ing groups of engineers in various organiza- 

tions. 

(b) Establishing effective communications in or- 
ganizations where management is composed 
largely of professional engineers. 

(c) Urging on government authorities recognition 
of the needs of professional engineers in their 
employ. 

To accomplish these purposes, we recommend that 

additional staff be appointed to serve under the 

direction of the Registrar. 


3. The committee urges that a decision on the recom- 
mendations in this report be made as soon as 
possible.” 


The report of the Professional Development Committee 
was approved at the 1970 annual meeting of the B.C. 
Association. However, it is understood that specific action 
on the basis of recommendations in the report will be 
delayed pending some administrative reorganization following 
from the Stevenson and Kellogg report. 


E. Saskatchewan 


For many years, Saskatchewan was the only Province 
in Canada in which labour laws did not exclude engineers 
from the bargaining process. Notwithstanding this, there 
were no engineers in the Province using the bargaining 
machinery available to them. In fact, the Association was 
under some pressure to have the Saskatchewan Labour Act 
amended so that engineers would be excluded along with 
members of other professions and thus no longer vulnerable 
to the approaches by organized labour. The requested 
amendment was obtained recently. 


A few years ago the Saskatchewan Association estab- 
lished a special committee to study the question of the 
provision of some form of employment advisory services to 
its members. At an annual meeting of the Association in 


1966 the committee recommended that the Association 
should officially endorse and support the formation of 
voluntary groups of engineers. The recommendation was 
rejected at the annual meeting on the basis that the sug- 
gested procedure would lead to the Association serving as 
a mediator in disputes between voluntary groups and the 
employers and this in turn would lead to further movements 
toward the Association serving as a bargaining agent. 


The Association now has in operation a “Professional 
Employment Committee” with the following items included 
in its terms of reference: 


“(a) Be vigilant of all matters, local and national 
which affect professional employment, 

(6) endeavour to establish and provide standards of 
professional employment, 

(c) keep the membership informed of developments 
related to the salaried engineers in other associa- 
tions, 

(d) work in cooperation with other committees where 
their activities affect the employee engineer, and 

(e) advise employees and employers, through the 
Council, on any matters affecting professional 
employment, 

(f) the committee shall not participate directly in 
negotiations between engineers and their respec- 
tive managements, nor will it become a bargaining 
agent for individual engineers or groups of engi- 
neers, 

(g) the committee shall recommend to Council appro- 
priate policies and actions related to professionally 
employed salaried engineers.” 


The committee will be reporting to the 1971 annual 
meeting of the Association. 


F. Manitoba 


Some three years ago, the Association of Professional 
Engineers of Manitoba distributed a questionnaire to its 
members. Included among the questions were ones relating 
to the development of collective bargaining machinery by 
the Association for its members and the provision of some 
type of employment advisory service. The results indicated 
strong opposition to the idea of collective bargaining, 
presumably in the traditional sense, for Association members 
but very strong support for the provision of employment 
advisory services. 


The Association has not as yet taken any specific action 
in this regard. 


G. Maritimes 


A revised Engineering Profession Act passed by the 
New Brunswick legislature in 1970 contains the following 
clause in a listing of the “objects of the Association”: 

“to advance and protect the interests of professional 

engineers.” 

The intent of the Act is to permit the Association to 
assist its members in all ways short of actually serving as 
a bargaining agent. 


H. United States 


The National Labour Relations Act at the federal level 
in the United States extends the right of collective bar- 
gaining to any professional group that wants it. The group 
must be exclusive to the one profession unless a majority 
of the professional members of the group vote to join with 


a group with extended representation. The legislation does 
not apply to employees of government organizations. Civil 
servants do not have the right of collective bargaining 
unless special provision is made for it. A number of States 
have either just recently passed legislation granting the 
right of collective bargaining to their professional employees 
or have such legislation pending. Collective bargaining 
rights for federal professional employees are governed by 
a Federal Executive Order. 


The organization of the profession in the U.S. may be 
of interest in conjunction with consideration of collective 
bargaining developments in the profession. 


The licensing of the profession is under the authority 
of the individual State governments and is administered by 
State Boards of Examiners. In the majority of States, 
a license is granted only on the basis of passing State 
examinations, although reciprocity with other States is not 
uncommon. The State licensing laws only apply to those 
engineers wishing to offer their services to the public — 
that is, to those engineers wishing to engage in private 
practice as distinct from those working in employed capacities. 


The profession is organized on a voluntary basis through 
the National Society of Professional Engineers. Membership 
in the NSPE has grown very appreciably during the past 
three or four years but it still represents something less 
than 25% of the total engineering population. There are 
chapters of the NSPE in most States. It is chiefly through 
the NSPE that the profession as a whole has exhibited 
interest in and concern about collective bargaining in the 
profession. The NSPE has always been strongly opposed 
to the unionization of engineers, believing it to be seriously 
detrimental to the status of the profession in many ways. 
However, with some resurgence of interest in collective 
bargaining being evident recently, the NSPE in 1970 
established a Special Committee to study the question. 
In January of 1971, the Society announced adoption of 
a plan to set recommended minimum income levels. 


(Appendix F). 


The organization of engineers for collective bargaining 
purposes in the U.S. has waxed and waned for about 
fifty years. Although from time to time there have been 
a number of engineering unions in existence they do not 
appear to have had a great degree of success. 


A number of the engineering unions discovered that 
without affiliation with organized labour their effectiveness 
was very limited. On the other hand, those that organized 
in affiliation with some of the trade unions were not happy 
with the many restrictions imposed by the unions. The 
interest of engineers in unionization or other forms of 
collective bargaining accordingly dwindled and during recent 
years when the demand for engineers has been high the 
number of engineers interested in collective bargaining has 
been very small. In 1965, just over 50,000 professional 
workers were represented in 30 unions, most of them 
encompassing other related occupations in addition to 
engineering. 

Within the past two or three years there has been 
a renewal of interest in collective bargaining for engineers. 
The current trend appears to favor organization as a unit 
of one of the large labour organizations. For example, 
in 1968 engineering employees at Western Electric Company, 
New Jersey, voted to be represented by the Intemational 
Union of Electrical Workers; in 1969, professional engineers 
at Sperry Gyroscope voted for representation by the same 
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union; and in late 1967 it was reported that the 1,400 


member Association of Scientists and Professional Engineering 
Personnel at RCA had filed a request with AFL-CIO to 
undertake a study of the feasibility of establishing a national 
union to represent professional engineers but no evidence 
is at hand to indicate progress with the study. 


A related development which has become very pre- 
valent in the U.S. during the last year or two is the drive 
by organized labour for the right to represent technical 
employees of engineering and architectural organizations. 


I. United Kingdom 


The structure of the profession in Great Britain is 
currently under review. For many years the organization 
of the profession consisted of a variety of institutions 
(Institution of Civil Engineers, etc), known as the charter 
institutions, along with the Engineers’ Guild Ltd. The 
institutions are the organizations that establish the levels 
of qualification both as to academic and experience require- 
ments. They are not licensing organizations but have func- 
tioned more along the lines of learned societies with varying 
grades of membership and so on. The Engineers’ Guild 
was established many years ago to look after the welfare 
of the members of the institutions and to be the spokesman 
for its members with respect to employment conditions. 
It has not been particularly effective. Its membership in 
1966 was 5,800 out of an estimated total of 130,000. Some 
professional engineers in Britain (the actual count is appar- 
ently difficult to determine) belong to certified bargaining 
agencies by virtue of the nature of their employment (for 
example, the Electrical Power Engineers Association) but in 
the main the engineers have shown reluctance to become 
affiliated with the organized labour movement. 


A few years ago, the 14 charter institutions of engineers 
were grouped under an umbrella organization called the 
Council of Engineering Institutions. Engineers who were 
or obtained corporate membership in one of the institutions 
were given the designation “Chartered Engineer” and were 
entitled to use the abbreviation “C.Eng.”. In 1968 following 
extensive studies by a joint committee of the CEI and the 
Engineers’ Guild, a proposal was submitted to the members 
for the formation of a new organization to replace the 
Engineers’ Guild and which would be separate from but 
linked with the Council of Engineering Institutions. Among 
the stated purposes of the new organization would be the 
provision of advice to members on matters “relating to 
their terms and conditions of employment as professional 
engineers’. 


The latest development in the organization of the 
profession in Great Britain is described under the title 
“Three-fold Structure offered to U.K. Engineers”. The 
Structure would consist of: 


(a) Chartered engineer status by membership in one of 
the institutions recognized by the Council of Engineering 


Institutions. 


An organization yet to be formed and which would 
be known as the “Professional Engineers Association 
Limited” which would incorporate the present Eng- 
ineers’ Guild. It would essentially be an organization 
offering information and advice to the members on 
all matters related to employment including a_place- 
ment service. 


For any member desiring it, membership would be 
available in “The United Kingdom Association of Pro- 


(b) 


fessional Engineers” which now exists and is registered 
as a trade union but with the stated intent of being run 
“by professional engineers for the benefit of professional 
engineers and the engineering profession.” 


J. Australia 


In Australia, labour laws require the submission of 
labour disputes to a “Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration” as the final step in negotiations. That is, 
there is no provision in the labour laws for strike action. 


Professional engineers in Australia have been repre- 
sented by a variety of employee organizations (trade unions, 
unions of engineers and other professionals, unions of 
engineers and technicians, etc.) since 1917. In 1946 there 
were 30 unions and associations representing professional 
engineers in bargaining procedures. During that year the 
Association of Professional Engineers of Australia was 
formed to represent all professional engineers. The Assoc- 
iation was established on the initiative of the Institution 
of Engineers, Australia, which is the body which is con- 
cerned with the standards of entry into the profession, 
ethical practice, etc. It is interesting to note that in an 
article published in “The Professional Engineer” (Australia) 
in July of 1968 the possibilities of co-operation between 
the two organizations in various areas of activity were 
expounded. These activities included such matters as ethical 
practice, education and subsequent training of professional 
engineers and the organization and administration of services 
in a manner to enable the most efficient and effective 
practice of the profession in the interests of the community. 


Conclusion Based on Experiences Elsewhere 


1. The continued interest, albeit in varying degrees, of 
professional engineers in some form of collective bar- 
gaining indicates a real need by a significant portion 
of the engineering population. 


2. The traditional form of collective bargaining is dis- 
tasteful to most members of the profession and affiliation 
with organized labour is rejected for that reason and 
others such as fear of loss of professional identity. 


3. The need for some satisfactory means of discussing 
employment relationships increases as the number of 
engineers employed in large organizations increases. 


4. If an effective means could be found for resolving 
employment problems, including salaries and a variety 
of other matters, by means of voluntary agreement 
with employers, most members of the profession would 
consider such a procedure preferable to any formalized 
form of collective bargaining. 


5. If the seriousness of the need for some form of collective 
discussion had been fully recognized and if alternative 
methods of meeting the need had been implemented 
and pursued vigorously, there is a good possibility that 
the current developments toward formalized collective 
bargaining in other areas, considered undesirable by 
most members of the profession and their employers, 
could have been avoided. 
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IV. Views of Members of A.P.E.G.G.A. 


A. General Membership Questionnaire — 1969 


As indicated in Section III of this report, the question- 
naire sent to members of the Association in 1969 contained 
three questions of particular interest to the work of the 
Special Committee on Collective Bargaining. The questions 
were identified in Section III and are analyzed in Table I 
which follows. 


The 45% response obtained to the questionaire is 
considered excellent by experts in the field of opinion 
surveys and gives a high degree of validity to the survey 
results. At the same time, the committee recognized that 
it was necessary to exercise some judgement in considering 
the replies to the question using the term “collective bar- 
gaining” since the term was probably not considered in 
the broader sense in which it has been used in the com- 
mittee study. 


Table I summarizes the replies to the three questions, 
analyzed on the basis of Field of Employment and Level 
of Responsibility. 


Opinions expressed with regard to the statement “The 
Association should place more emphasis on the development 
of employer-employee relations” are shown in the Table 
only as the percentages of those replying that indicated 
support for the statement. In the original questionnaire, 
this question requested opinions on which of fourteen listed 
areas of activity should receive more emphasis by the 
Association. The four areas specified by most of the members 
replying to the question were public relations, continuing 
education, employer-employee relations, and liaison with 
universities. By percentage of replies, 13.9% emphasized 
public relations; 12.7% continuing education; and 9.1% 
emphasized employer-employee relations and liaison with 
universities, This percentage represents 685 members who 
emphasized employer-employee relations. The replies from 
this group of members have been further analyzed in 
accordance with Table I. 


A total of 2,378 members replied to the statement 
“The Association should actively seek collective bargaining 
for its members”. Of this group, 64% disagreed; 21% agreed; 
and 15% were neutral. The further analysis of these replies 
on the basis of Field of Employment and Level of Res- 
ponsibility, as shown in Table I, indicates that the distri- 
bution of opinion is consistent with the results of the 
general questionnaire insofar as private industry and self- 
employed categories are concerned but that there is a 
markedly stronger feeling in favor of collective bargaining 
among those in government service. The feeling expressed 
by those in government service appears to be reasonably 
consistent throughout the levels of responsibility. 


Of the 2,385 members responding to the statement 
“The Association should have an active employment advisory 
service”, 73% agreed; 11% disagreed; and 16% were neutral. 
The replies divided by Field of Employment and Level of 
Responsibility remain completely consistent with the strong 
support indicated by the general questionnaire. Table I 
shows that the support for an employment advisory service 
is essentially as strong in the private sector as in the public 
sector and at the senior levels of responsibility as at the 
junior, although a slight increase in support for the proposal 
is detectable in the government areas and at the more 
junior responsibility levels. 
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B. Solicited Briefs 


The committee requested members of the Association 
to submit briefs on “The Issue of Collective Bargaining for 
Members of the Association of Professional Engineers, 
Geologists and Geophysicists of Alberta.” The invitations 
consisted of a letter with guidelines for the development 


of briefs. 


The members from whom briefs were invited were 
carefully selected by the committee on the basis of securing 
submissions from members over the full range of responsi- 


bility levels A to F. 


In addition to covering the range of responsibility level, 
the committee was anxious to ensure that opinions were 
obtained from private companies and government organi- 
zations. Accordingly twelve of the briefs came from members 
employed by large and small private organizations and 
the other thirteen from those employed in the various levels 
of government and the academic community. 


The briefs submitted represented, in most cases, a 
sizeable group of Association members since the developers 
of the submissions had been specifically requested to discuss 
the subject matter with other members in the same general 
area of responsibility. Even so, the committee considered 
that the real value in the submissions lay in the range and 
depth of the views they provided and it was on this basis 
that the briefs and the transcripts of the subsequent hearings 
were studied rather than from the point of view that the 
material provided quantitative statistics in any significance. 


For purposes of analysis, the committee divided the 
opinions expressed into the following types of situations 
desired by the members insofar as action related to employ- 
ment relationships is concerned: 


IA 1 Individual action with minimum advisory service. 
Maintenance of the present situation with no exten- 
sion of the present services (such as salary surveys). 

IA2 Individual action with expanded advisory service. 


The present situation but with advice and information 
available from the Association to a greater extent, 
perhaps to include the development of recommended 
salary schedules. 


VG1 Voluntary group action with minimum advisory ser- 
vice. The level of information to be provided by 
the Association to remain the same but the discussion 
of employment problems by members to be through 
groups organized, and recognized by employers, on 
a voluntary basis. 


VG2 Voluntary group action with expanded advisory ser- 
vice. Services by the Association to be expanded 
in the same way as indicated for category IA 2. 
CG Certified Group action. 


Discussion of employment problems through the 
medium of groups certified by law. The groups 
may be outside of the Association or organized 
within the Association and may operate with minimum 
advisory services from the Association or with 
expanded advisory services. 

The four categories of Certified Group Action were 
designated as follows by the committee, 

(a) Certified Group Action through a group outside 
of the Association, with minimum advisory 
services — CG3.1. 

Certified Group Action through a group outside 
of the Association but with expanded advisory 
services from the Association — CG 3.2. 
Certified Group Action through a group within 
the Association with minimum advisory services 
— CG4.1. 

Certified Group Action through a group within 
the Association with expanded advisory services 
— CG 4.2. 


The opinions expressed by the members of the Assoc- 
iation from whom briefs were solicited have been sum- 
marized in accordance with the foregoing categories and 
appear in Table II. The summary was prepared on the 
basis of level of responsibility; general type of organization; 
and action considered desirable for the profession with 
respect to employment relationships. 

The opinions expressed cover the whole range of 
categories of action with opinion essentially evenly divided 
between the Individual Action and Voluntary Group action 
categories on the one hand and the Certified Group action 
category on the other. 


TABLE II — OPINIONS OF EMPLOYEE MEMBERS 


Solicited Briefs 


No. of 
Briefs 


Level of Type of 


Organization 


Small Private 
Large Private 


Government 


Small Private 
Large Private 


Government 


Small Private 


Large Private 


Government 


VG 1 


Action Supported 


VG 2 CG3.1 CG32 CG41 CG42 


C. Briefs Submitted in Response to General Invitation 

As a result of the announcement.and general invitation 
for all members to submit briefs, published in the Assoc- 
iation magazine in September of 1970 (Appendix G), twenty- 
six submissions from groups and individuals were received 
by the committee. A summary of the opinions is given in 
the following Table III. 

The only action categories without any support are 
VG 1, CG3.1, and CG 4.1, with a marked majority favoring 
action through a Certified Group within the Association 
and with expanded advisory services. 


D. General Summation of Views of Members of APEGGA 


Bearing in mind the probable interpretation placed on 
the term “collective bargaining” by members replying to 
the 1969 questionnaire, the results indicate that most 
members do not want collective bargaining in the traditional 
sense but that a substantial proportion may wish at least 
some form of voluntary collective action. 

A consolidation of the views summarized in Tables II 
and III shows that the two forms of action most favored 
are Voluntary Group action with expanded advisory services 
and Certified Group action within the Association with 
expanded advisory services. The remaining submissions 
expressed opinions which were divided among the other 
categories of action. 

Aside from the specific kind of action for which 
support may have been indicated, the briefs and subsequent 
hearings brought out many other view points and concerns 
with respect to the approaches that members of the Assoc- 
iation, and the Association as an organization, should be 
taking with regard to conditions of employment: 

1. Probably the most generally expressed opinion was to 
the effect that salaries of members of the Association 
are below what they should be on the basis of level 
of training and responsibility compared to other pro- 
fessions and occupations. 

A second generally expressed concern was with the 
danger of the profession losing stature and recognition 
if the Association and its members were to engage in 
collective bargaining procedures. Opinions varied widely 
as to the actual loss in “professionalism” that would 
result but the feeling of a need to protect the status 
of the professions was prevalent. 


bo 


A number of submissions stated that the salary surveys 
in which the Association participates at the present 
time actually inhibit the growth of salaries since the 
figures published are based on salaries already being 
paid to members of the Association rather than on an 
evaluation of the salaries they should be paid according 
to their responsibilities, their contributions to their 
employing organizations, and returns enjoyed by other 
professions and occupations. Furthermore, some felt 
that the surveys actually provide a basis for collective 
action on the part of employers with no opportunity 
available to the professional employees for similar action. 


A significant number of the briefs stated that the 
Association should be exercising some form of control 
over the number of entrants to the professions with 
the thought that such control would automatically 
improve salaries by avoiding an over-supply of engineers, 
geologists and geophysicists. There were allegations that 
this procedure is used by other groups such as the 
medical and legal professions. 


Many members felt that the Association should take 
some action to provide portability in pension plans 
for its members so that the engineer, geologist and 
geophysicist would not feel bound to an organization 
because of fear of loss of pension. 


Some opinions were expressed to the effect that the 
affairs of the professions should be administered by 
two organizations — one which would be concerned 
only with licensing, ethics and other regulatory aspects, 
and the other which would be concerned with salaries, 
group insurance, and other welfare types of services. 


The view was expressed that the Council of the Assoc- 
iation is dominated by members in the self-employed, 
management and other categories\ at senior levels of 
responsibility, that it does not adequately reflect views 
of large numbers of employees, that it should at all 
times include at least two members under thirty years 
of age, and that the by-laws of the Association should 
be changed accordingly. 


There were some suggestions that the Association should 
operate an employment placement service for its 
members. 


TABLE III — OPINIONS OF EMPLOYEE MEMBERS 


Unsolicited Briefs 


Level of No. of Type of 
Resp. Briefs Organization IA 1 TA 2 
Small Private 
Large Private 


Government 


Small Private 
Large Private 


Government 


Small Private 


Large Private 


Government 


Action Supported 
ViGs2 GGiaut CG 3.2 CG 4.1 CGi42 
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V. Views of Employers 


A. General Membership Questionnaire — 1969 


Insofar as the returns to the 1969 general questionnaire 
are concerned, the answers given by those at the executive 
level of responsibility and those in a self-employed category 
have been assumed to constitute replies from employers. 
With respect to the Association seeking collective bargaining 
for its members, the replies on a percentage basis from 
members at the executive level were 89% in industry opposed, 
79% self-employed opposed, 38% in the Federal Government 
opposed, 57% in the Provincial Government opposed, and 
64% in the Municipal Government opposed. 


With respect to the Association operating an active 
employment advisory service, the replies showed 68% of 
those in industry in favor, 59% of self-employed in favor, 
63% with the Federal Government in favor, 57% of those 
with the Provincial Government in favor, and 82% of 
those in Municipal Government in favor. 


It does not appear that opinions differ greatly between 
the executive and other levels of responsibility although 
as has been previously noted there is a marked difference 
in attitude to collective bargaining between the private 
and public sectors. 


B. Views expressed in Briefs 


The views of employers were invited from specific 
individuals selected by the committee as being representative 
of large and small private companies and government 
organizations. As it happened, most of the individuals 
selected were members of the Association as well. 


The views expressed by employers of members of the 
Association are summarized in Table IV. 


It will be noted that opinions are fairly evenly divided 
over the range IA 1 to VG 2 inclusive with no support for 
Certified Group Action. 


The most commonly expressed concern of employers 
was the danger of members of the professions losing their 
individual initiative and losing identity with management 
if they were to engage in Certified Group Action. 


A number of employers felt a need to develop and 
maintain other means of communication with professional 
employees — for example, through seminars organized by 
the Association. 


VI. Discussion and Findings of Committee 


A. Professionalism 


The committee found that it was impossible to divorce 
a somewhat philosophical consideration of “professionalism” 
from its consideration of the general question of collective 
bargaining for members of the professions. 


Many of the briefs submitted made some reference to 
the concern those involved felt with respect to any possible 
erosion of the position of the professions in society by way 
of such things as loss of identity as a group, loss of the 
principles of reward for merit and individual achievement, 
and loss of concern as a group about problems other than 
those of the group. In the briefs and at the hearings, 
there was a clear consensus as to the undesirability of any 
action such as strike, work to rule or slow down, primarily 
because of concern that actions of this nature would be 
detrimental to the public interest. 


At the same time, a number of the briefs and dis- 
cussions at the hearings pointed out that it is extremely 
difficult if not impossible for any group to take and main- 
tain a position of leadership in society if the economic 
position of the group as a whole consistently deteriorates 
relative to that of other professions and occupations. 


The committee recognizes that there are almost un- 
limited ways of viewing and defining “professionalism” 
but concluded that the following aspects of “professionalism” 
are of particular concern in connection with this study: 


(a) The impact of the profession on society. 

In order for a professional group, or any other group, 
to reach and maintain a position of influence and leadership 
in society, the majority of the individual members of the 
group must feel a pride in and enthusiasm for their particular 
profession and the influence it can have for the general good. 
When an appreciable percentage of the membership of 
an organization feels such pride and enthusiasm, the organi- 
zation is strong and dynamic and capable of exerting an 
influence on society. Where the influence is good, the 
organization and its members earn the respect of society 
which, in the long run, is the only real measure of the 
“professionalism” of any organization. 


(b) The importance of self-regulation. 

All of the recognized professions in Canada (Engineering, 
Geology, Geophysics, Law, Medicine, etc.) have been given 
the power of self-government through Provincial legislation. 


In Alberta the Engineering and Related Professions Act 


TABLE IV — OPINIONS OF EMPLOYERS 


Briefs from Employers 


Type of 


No. Organization 


Small Private 


Large Private 


Government 


Action Requested 


CG 3.1 CG 3.2 CG 4.1 CG 4.2 


governs the professions of Engineering, Geology and Geo- 
physics. The Act is administered by the Association of 
Professional Engineers, Geologists and Geophysicists of 
Alberta. The Act prohibits the practice of engineering, 
geology or geophysics in Alberta by anyone not registered 
with the Association. It sets standards of qualifications for 
registration so that by requiring registration of all those 
engaging in the activities of engineering, geology or geo- 
physics the legislation is really requiring those who wish to 
practice to demonstrate that they have the necessary quali- 
fications. The public is thus ensured that those undertaking 
the practice of these professions in the Province possess 
the minimum qualifications necessary. The legislation also 
requires the professions to accept responsibility for ethical 
practice by its members and accordingly gives the professions 
authority to reprimand, suspend, or expel any member for 
unprofessional conduct. The public is thus given the added 
assurance that the professions will be practiced in an 
ethical manner. 


Self-government for the professions is by no means 
universal. In the United States, the right to practice 
engineering is governed by each State and administered by 
State boards of examiners. 


Although care has to be taken that the power of 
self-government is not abused by directing it towards the 
interests of the particular group concerned rather than to 
the public interest, there is much benefit to society in 
requiring professions to take the responsibility for ensuring 
that each profession is practiced only by those who are 
registered as required by the law and that those who are 
registered pursue their practice in an ethical manner, which 
is to say in a manner consistent with the public interest. 
From a practical point of view, it is only the members of 
a particular profession that can properly judge whether an 
action by another member of that profession has been 
detrimental to the public interest. 


Perhaps the strongest reason for giving a profession 
the right of self-government is the personal responsibility 
it inherently imposes on the individual members of the 
rofession to practice in a manner which will serve the 
bee interests of society. When the practice is controlled 
by government it becomes an occupation like any other 
without any obligation to enhance the standards or calibre 
of practice beyond that required for a license. 

(c) Concern for the welfare of members of a profession 
and compatibility with the public interest. 


Students of human behaviour are virtually unanimous 
in the opinion that direct material returns only assume 
major importance for most people when there is reason to 
believe that such returns are seriously less than they should 
be. Any group in modern society needs to obtain recog- 
nition for the role it has to play in that society. In general, 
recognition in modern terms begins with material returns 
commensurate with responsibilities assumed. If the material 
returns are at an appropriate level, other forms of recognition 
assume their rightful and more prominent places. These 
include such things as respect, prestige and status in society. 
If the material returns of any group become seriously dis- 
torted with respect to the responsibilities generally assumed 
by members of the group, the natural result is that members 
of the group begin to devote most of their thoughts and 
energies to the correction of the material returns with 
consequent inhibition of the normal concerns and interest 
with matters having a more important impact on society. 
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In considering the matter of “professionalism” and its 
relationship to the issue of collective bargaining for members 
of APEGGA, the committee concluded that it is not possible 
for any group to give effective attention to matters beyond 
those of its own immediate concerns if the members of 
the group have good reason to be seriously disturbed about 
their level of material returns. Attention to matters of 
concern to society in general by professions such as eng- 
ineering, geology and geophysics is of exceptional importance 
in the modern world and accordingly the committee considers 
that not only is a reasonable concern by the Association 
for the welfare of its members compatible with the public 
interest but the lack of such concern would be detrimental 
to the public interest. 


B. Factors of Job Satisfaction 


The committee found that consideration of such matters 
as motivation of employees, job satisfaction and dissatis- 
faction, and personnel procedures and practices generally, 
was virtually inherent in any meaningful study of employ- 
ment relationships of members of APEGGA. 


Personnel management concentrating on an employee’s 
psychological needs is an important facet in motivating 
employees. A. H. Maslow, in “Motivation and Personality” 
establishes an hierarchy of needs each of which when 
satisfied creates a need for the next higher level. In order 
of priority, Maslow’s list goes as follows: 


Maintenance needs — 


1. Physiological—food, shelter, rest, exercise 
(survival). 


2. Safety—against danger, threat, deprivation 
(physical welfare). 


Motivational needs — 


3. Social—belonging, association, acceptance by 
others, love and friendship. 


4. Esteem—self respect, self confidence, autonomy, 
achievement, competence, knowledge, status, recog- 
nition, appreciation, respect. 

5. Self Fulfillment — realizing potential, continuing 
self development, creativity. 


While the satisfaction of maintenance needs is a 
necessity, this does not in itself provide motivation to 
an employee. Motivation is encouraged by the higher level 
factors inherent in a challenging job which allows a feeling 
of achievement, responsibility growth, advancement, enjoy- 
ment of work itself and earned recognition. A motivational 
environment stimulates all employees. However, when oppor- 
tunities for meaningful achievement are eliminated many 
employees become sensitized to their environment and 
begin to find fault. 


Thus, as Professor J. D. Muir stated in a paper 
presented to the Western Congress of Engineering, 1970, 
a structure in which 


ce 


. a few hundred . . . . engineers perform fairly 
routine tasks and find little satisfaction or challenge 
in their jobs .... produces a deterioration of personal 
initiative and an inability to clearly identify the con- 
tribution made by any single engineer.” 

The end result of such a structure is strong pressure by 

engineers for some collective action to earn recognition and 

secondarily to satisfy maintenance needs. Salary is not the 
only issue in these instances but rather the issue is the 
security and status which salary provides. 


Fringe benefits do not result in favorable job attitudes 
simply because they cannot be enjoyed on the job. True 
motivators are positive rewards the employee gets on the 
job — a sense of achievement, recognition of his skill, 
enjoyment of the job itself, the ego-satisfying feeling of 
being responsible. 


Management, says M. Scott Myers, must satisfy main- 
tenance needs and thereafter provide conditions of motivation. 
“Ideally, the planning and organization of work begin 
at the top, to provide members at each succeeding 
organizational level with responsibilities, which in turn 
can be subdivided into meaningful chunks that chal- 
lenge capabilities and satisfy aspirations.” 
In the absence of such an environment, the pressure by 
Professional Engineers, Geologists and Geophysicists for 
other means of obtaining earned recognition and responsi- 
bility will inevitably increase and focus on the secondary 
factors of salaries, fringe benefits, etc. 


C. Areas of Dissatisfaction as Expressed by Association 
Members 


Through the 1969 general questionnaire, the briefs 
submitted to the committee, and in discussion at the com- 
mittee hearings, members of the Association have expressed 
sincere concern with respect to a number of factors related 
to employment conditions for members of the Association. 
The most prevalent areas of dissatisfaction, as expressed 
by the members, are the following: 


(a) Salaries 


Salaries are low compared to other professions and 
occupations. The differential that normally exists be- 
tween the tradesman, for example, and the engineer, 
geologist or geophysicist, is narrowing rapidly and in 
some cases is already non-existent. This ts unjustified 
on the basis of responsibilities the engineer, geologist 
or geophysicist is required to assume and the hours 
he is expected to work. 

The reports of salary surveys presently conducted 
are not of benefit to the members and in fact in some 
ways are detrimental. 

The Association should develop salary guidelines 
on the basis of qualifications required, responsibilities 
assumed, and comparison with other professions and 
occupations, rather than merely publishing information 
on the salaries that have been paid during the past 
year. 


(b) Fringe Benefits 

Information and some guidelines should be pub- 
lished on such matters as pension plans, overtime pay, 
holiday arrangements, normal hours of work, insurance 
benefits, arrangements with respect to conventions, and 


conditions of termination. 


Job Content 

In many cases, work assigned to engineers, geolo- 
gists and geophysicists is of a routine nature offering 
little challenge. The Association should concern itself 
with effective utilization of engineers, geologists and 
geophysicists. 


(c) 


(d) Recognition 

Little distinction is made between members of the 
Association and the technician and virtually none be- 
tween the registered and non-registered engineer, geolo- 


gist or geophysicist. Many of these professionals. lack 


Li, 


identification with management yet advancement must 
normally be gained through the management route 
rather than as a technical specialist. 


Communication with Management 


In many cases, there is little opportunity, par- 
ticularly for those at junior levels, to develop an 
effective communication with management. 


Status 


Members of the Association lack status in society 
because in general their level of social concern is low. 
They do not have a major concern or involvement with 
the large social problems of the day, partly because 
they are unable to express themselves adequately and 
partly because they are not involved in decision making 
for their employers when on many occasions the 
decisions taken have far-reaching social consequences. 


(g) 


Employment Placement 


The Association should operate a placement ser- 
vice for members even though it may consist to a 
large extent of developing and maintaining a close 
liaison with other agencies in the placement field. 


Concern about the foregoing matters was very generally 
expressed and covered the entire range of responsibility 
levels, although it was somewhat more concentrated at 
the A-B levels. A specific problem with those in government 
service results from a concern of those in authority over 
possible adverse public reaction to the level of salaries paid. 


Following its study of the briefs and the discussions 
at the hearings, the committee has satisfied itself that there 
is a real basis for many of the concerns which were 
expressed. The committee concludes that means must be 
found to alleviate the dissatisfactions and that failing this 
they will grow to the point where they will probably result 
in a strong demand for Certified Group action. 


D. Services provided by the Association in the Field of 
Employment Relationships 


(a) 


Services currently provided. 
These consist of the following: 


1. Salary Surveys. 
(i) Annual Joint Industry-Profession Survey. 
Salary statistics are obtainend from about 45 
(in Alberta) participating industries for defined 
engineering positions or Refined levels of responsi- 
bility. The statistics are gathered as of July Ist 
of each year and the resulting report published 
in late September or October. Although it is 
generally conceded that the survey has been 
effective in raising the level of engineering salaries 
in organizations which would otherwise tend to 
follow behind the leaders, it is criticized on the 
basis that it allows industry to in effect act 
collectively in establishing salaires to be paid each 
year but provides no equal opportunity for the 
employees; that it is always lagging the current 
situation by one year; and that it provides certain 
information for industry that is not made available 

to the members of the Association. 
(ii) Annual Survey of all Members. 

Statistics are gathered on annual salaries of 
professional engineers in all of Canada, with the 
exception of Quebec, by a questionnaire sent to 


each member. The response is generally good 
(around 55% in Alberta) but the results are some- 
what incompatible with the Joint Survey because 
of a much wider sampling; an additional lag of 
several months; and a base of year of graduation 
rather than responsibility level. 


2. Unofficial employment placement service. 


Although the operation of an employment place- 
ment service has not been officially approved, it is 
virtually impossible for the Association to avoid 
Operating an unofficial service. Members call the 
Association office regularly to advise that they are 
seeking employment or that they are looking for an 
engineer, geologist or geophysicist with certain quali- 
fications. A note is made of the information provided 
and a small file maintained. 

Since the service is provided on an unofficial basis, 
the Association has no way of obtaining the latest 
information on job openings or personnel available. 


3. Unofficial career counselling. 

Advising members, on request, concerning diffi- 
culties they may be having in their current employment 
is not officially one of the services provided by the 
Association. Again, however, the Association staff is 
called upon from time to time to provide such advice. 


(b) 


Additional services suggested. 


The Committee considers that the history of collective 
bargaining for engineers in other parts of the world and 
Canada, and the opinions expressed by members of the 
Association in Alberta, all serve to indicate that there is 
much more involved in “collective bargaining” for the pro- 
fessions than mere conditions of employment. The feeling 
of need for some form of collective representation really 
stems from a feeling of inadequate opportunity in the whole 
area of career development. Accordingly the Committee 
proposes that services considered desirable in such areas 
as salaries and fringe benefits, professional recognition and 
professional status, should all be considered services related 
to “Career Development”. 


The many suggestions made in the briefs and in 
discussion at the hearings, in conjunction with the opinions 
expressed by the members in response to the 1969 general 
questionnaire, lead the committee to conclude that fhe 
Association should provide the following career development 
services: 


(i) Services designed to provide full support for 
suitable means for the discussion and negotiation of 
salaries and related matters, with such services to 
include — 


improved salary surveys with a greater emphasis 
on the relationship between salaries and level of 
responsibility; with the scope extended to include 
more senior levels of responsibility and fringe bene- 
fits; with a closer integration of existing surveys; 
and with information that is more current— 

the collection and appraisal of data and the pub- 
lication of information on salaries and other 
matiers related to Career Development in other 
professions and occupations relevant to the Career 


Development of members of APEGGA— 

the provision of counsel and advice on matters 
related to Career Development to individual mem- 
bers, or groups of members, or employers— 
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the development of guidelines for the formation 
and operation of Voluntary Groups in a manner 
consistent with generally recognized professional 
and social responsibilities of the members of the 
Association and compatible with the general 
policies of the Association— 

and, 

as an essential ingredient of the information to 
be provided to members, the development of a well 
documented, realistic and credible scale of recom- 
mended median salaries based on level of respon- 
sibility but with the production of the scale con- 
tingent upon the expectation that actual salaries 
will range above and below the recommended 
median in accordance with performance and years 
of experience in a particular level of responsibility ; 
full documentation and supporting data; consis- 
tency with productivity, inflationary trends, con- 
tributions of members to the achievements of 
employers, and with the responsibility of members 
to society; a high degree of credibility; timing 
appropriate to budgeting procedures of employers; 
and its presentation to members and their em- 
ployers in a carefully developed and responsible 
manner to ensure a full understanding of the 
basis on which the schedule was developed and 
thus enhance its acceptability. 


(ii) Services designed to provide for other matters 
related to Career Development, such as the development 
of an effective means of continuing communication 
between members of the Association and their employers; 
the investigation of an employment placement service; 
and the investigation of portability in pensions for 
members. 


E. Methods of Providing Additional Services. 


The Committee considered various methods by which 
the additional services outlined in the preceding section 
might be provided, and following is an appraisal of the 
methods reviewed. 

(a) Individual action with expanded advisory services by 
APEGGA. 


This method was previously identified by the Com- 
mittee as category IA 2. 


Characteristics; Would require the establishment 
of a special advisory committee; the employ- 
ment of adequate qualified staff; the provision 
of an adequate budget. 


Advantages: Maintains individuality and concept 
of reward for merit; most acceptable to 
employers; no undesirable impact on profes- 
sional status; workable in present environment; 
relatively low cost; voluntary and _ therefore 
a relatively easy step to take. 


Disadvantages: Limited in effectiveness; historical 
experience is not encouraging; risk of being 
inadequate for the purpose intended. 


General suitability: Minimum action which should 
be considered; developments elsewhere and 
dissatisfactions expressed by many APEGGA 
members indicate this step would probably 
be inadequate. ; 


(b) Voluntary Groups with expanded advisory services by 
APEGGA. 


This method was previously identified by the Com- 
mittee as category VG 2. 


Characteristics: Would require the establishment 
of a special advisory committee; the employ- 
ment of adequate qualified staff; provision of 
an adequate budget. 


Advantages: Reasonably acceptable to employers; 
workable in present environment; relatively 
easy step; cost increase not much greater 
than IA 2; voluntary (except for dissenters 
when group is formed); more effective than 
IA 2; historical experience somewhat encour- 
aging; provides an intermediate step towards 
some system of voluntarily recognized arbi- 
tration if it should be considered desirable. 


Disadvantages: Some undesirable impact on pro- 
fessional status; some restraint on individuality 
and merit; undesirable for dissenters; some 
risk of being insufficient. 


General suitability; An action to be seriously con- 
sidered; probably sufficient in most cases 
although some risk of inadequacy indicated 
by developments elsewhere and by expressions 
of dissatisfaction by members of APEGGA. 


(c) Certified Group Action. 


This method was previously identified by the Com- 
mittee as category CG. 
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Characteristics: Legislation would be required to 


certify the group as a bargaining agent; 
groups could be certified outside or within 
the Association; legislation would provide for 
arbitration in place of strike; all members 
associated with a group must belong if more 
than 50% vote in favor; groups could be 
organized on a company or provincial basis. 


Advantages: Provides legally effective bargaining 


machinery; forestalls incorporation into alien 
unions; more effective in some cases than 
other alternatives. 


Disadvantages: Loss of individuality and reward 


for merit; alienation of management; loss of 
professional status; incompatible with responsi- 
bility to society; danger of loss of autonomy 
for the Association and the profession; danger 
of undesirable form of legislation; split in 
the profession if group organized outside the 
Association; results of the 1969 questionnaire 
indicate that most members are opposed to 
certified group action; it is a negative form 
of action insofar as motivating factors are 
concerned; even if formed inside the Assoc- 
iation, the certified group introduces a risk 
of dividing the members; higher cost than 
other alternatives. 


General suitability: A last resort involving a loss 


in professional status and individuality in 
exchange for compulsion in negotiation for 
salaries and other employment conditions. 


Recapitulation of Methods of Providing 
Expanded Career Development Services 


Having weighed the advantages and disadvantages of the various methods of 
providing additional Career Development services, the Committee reached the 
following conclusions: 


1. Individual Action with expanded Association services—IA 2. 
(i) The minimum action to be contemplated. 


(ii) Opinions expressed by APEGGA members and developments in other areas 
indicate probability that this method is inadequate. 


(iii) The Committee does not consider this method sufficient in itself. 


2. Voluntary Group Action with expanded Association services — VG 2. 


(i) This category encompasses IA 2 since the groups are organized on a 
voluntary basis. This therefore constitutes a combination of VG 2 and IA 2. 


(ii) Sufficient in most cases provided a total effort is made and, realizing that 
there is some risk of insufficiency, provides an intermediate step towards 
some system of voluntarily recognized arbitration if it should be considered 
desirable. 


(iii) The Committee endorses this method believing that a combination of 
individual action and voluntary groups, supplemented in each case with 
expanded services available from the Association, is the best solution. 

3. Certified Groups — CG. 


(i) A last resort involving a loss in professional status and individuality in 


exchange for compulsion in negotiation for salaries and other employment 
conditions. 


(ii) The committee rejects this method in favor of individual action combined 


with voluntary group action where desired which should permit the attain- 
ment of the same goals. 


(iii) The Committee recognizes that if the combination of IA 2 and VG 2 is 
unsuccessful it may be necessary to reconsider this method in the future. 


Respectfully submitted, 


The Special Committee on 
Collective Bargaining 


G. W. Govier, P.Eng., Chairman 
A. Nawata, P.Eng., Vice-Chairman 
G. A. Leslie, P.Geol. 

J. R. McDougall, P.Eng. 

D. N. Morrison, P.Eng. 

Ro 1 Petrie rene 
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Responsibility Levels 


LEVEL “A” 
Duties 


Receives training in the various phases of office, 
plant, field or laboratory engineering work as class- 
room instruction or “on-the-job” assignments. Tasks 
assigned include: preparation of simple plans, designs, 
calculations, costs and bills of material in accordance 
with established codes, standards, drawings or other 
specifications. May carry out routine technical surveys 
or inspections and prepare reports. 


Recommendations, Decisions & Commitments 
Few technical decisions called for and these will 


be of routine nature with ample precedent or clearly 
defined procedures as guidance. 


Supervision Received 

Works under close supervision. Work is reviewed 
for accuracy and adequacy and conformance with 
prescribed procedures. 


Leadership Authority, Supervision Exercised 


May assign and check work of one to five tech- 
nicians or helpers. 


Guide to Entrance Qualifications 

Bachelor’s degree in Engineering, or Applied 
Science, or its equivalent with little or no practical 
experience. 


LEVEL “B” 
Duties 


Normally regarded as a continuing portion of an 
engineer's training and development. 


Receives assignments of limited scope -and com- 
plexity, usually minor phases of broader assignments. 
Uses a variety of standard engineering methods and 
techniques in solving problems. Assists more senior 
engineers in carrying out technical tasks requiring 
accuracy in calculations, completeness of data and 
adherence to prescribed testing analysis, design or 
computation methods. 


Recommendations, Decisions & Commitments 

Recommendations limited to solution of the prob- 
lem rather than end results. Decisions made are 
normally within established guidelines. 


Supervision Received 

Duties are assigned with detailed oral and oc- 
casionally written instructions, as to methods and 
procedures to be followed. Results are usually reviewed 
in detail, and technical guidance is usually available. 


Leadership Authority, Supervision Exercised 

May give technical guidance to one or two junior 
engineers, or technicians, assigned to work on a 
common project. 


Guide to Entrance Qualifications 

Bachelor's degree in Engineering, or Applied 
Science, or its equivalent, normally with two to three 
years working experience from the graduation level. 
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LEVEL “C” 


Duties 


This is typically regarded as a fully qualified 
professional engineering level. Carries out responsible 
and varied engineering assignments, requiring general 
familiarity with a broad field of engineering and 
knowledge of reciprocal effects of the work upon other 
fields. Problems usually solved by use of combinations 
of standard procedures, modification of standard pro- 
cedures, or method developed in previous assignments. 
Participates in planning to achieve prescribed 
objectives. 


Recommendations, Decisions & Commitments 


Makes independent studies, analyses, interpre- 
tations and conclusions. Difficult, complex or unusual 
matters or decisions are usually referred to more senior 
authority. 


Supervision Received 


Work is not generally supervised in detail and 
amount of supervision varies depending upon the 
assignment. Usually technical guidance is available 
to review work programs and advise on unusual 
features of assignment. 


Leadership Authority, Supervision Exercised 


May give technical guidance to engineers of less 
standing, or technicians assigned to work on a common 
project. Supervision over other engineers not usually 
a regular or continuing responsibility. 


Guide to Entrance Qualifications 


Bachelor's degree in Engineering, or Applied 
Science, or its equivalent, normally with three to five 
years related working experience from the graduation 
level. 


LEVEL “D” 


Duties 


This is the first level of direct and sustained super- 
vision of other professional engineers OR the first 
level of full specialization. Requires application of 
mature engineering knowledge in planning and con- 
ducting projects having scope for independent accom- 
plishments and coordination of the difficult and 
responsible assignments. Assigned problems make it 
necessary to modify established guides, devise new 
approaches, apply existing criteria in new manners, 
and draw conclusions from comparative situations. 


Recommendations, Decisions & Commitments 


Recommendations reviewed for soundness of judge- 
ment but usually accepted as technically accurate and 
feasible. 


Supervision Received 


Work is assigned in terms of objectives, relative 
priorities and critical areas that impinge on work of 
other units. Work is carried out within broad guide 
lines, but informed guidance is available. 


Leadership Authority, Supervision Exercised 


Assigns and outlines work; advises on technical 
problems; reviews work for technical accuracy, and 
adequacy. Supervision may call for recommendations 
concerning selection, training, rating and discipline 
of staff. 


Guide to Entrance Qualifications 


Bachelor’s degree in Engineering, or Applied 
Science, or its equivalent, normally with five to eight 
years of experience in the field of specialization from 
the graduation level. 


LEVEL “E” 
Duties 


Usually requires knowledge of more than one 
field of engineering OR performance by an engineer- 
ing specialist in a particular field of engineering. Par- 
ticipates in short and long range planning; makes 
independent decisions on work methods and procedures 
within an overall program. Originality and ingenuity 
are required for devising practical and economical 
solutions to problems. May supervise large groups 
containing both professional and non-professional staff; 
OR may exercise authority over a small group of highly 
qualified professional personnel engaged in complex 
technical applications. 


Recommendations, Decisions & Commitments 


Makes responsible decisions not usually subject 
to technical review, on all matters assigned except 
those involving large sums of money or long range 
objectives. Takes courses of action necessary to 
expedite the successful accomplishment of assigned 
projects. 


Supervision Received 


Work is assigned only in terms of broad objectives 
to be accomplished, and is reviewed for. policy, sound- 
ness of approach and general effectiveness. 


Leadership Authority, Supervision Exercised 


Outlines more difficult problems and methods of 
approach. Coordinates work programs and _ directs 
use of equipment and material. Generally makes recom- 
mendations as to the selection, training, discipline, and 
remuneration of staff. 


Guide to Entrance Qualifications 


Bachelors degree in Engineering, or Applied 
Science, or its equivalent, normally with nine to twelve 
years of engineering, and/or administrative experience 
from the graduation level. 


LEVEL “F” 
Duties . 


Usually responsible for an engineering admini- 
strative function, directing several professional and other 
groups engaged in inter-related engineering respon- 
sibilities; OR as an engineering consultant, achieving 
recognition as an authority in an engineering field 
of major importance to the organization. 


Independently conceives programs and problems 
to be investigated. Participates in discussions determin- 
ing basic operating policies, devising ways of reaching 
program objectives in the most economical manner and 
of meeting any unusual conditions affecting work 
progress. 


Recommendations, Decisions & Commitments 


Makes responsible decisions on all matters, in- 
cluding the establishment of policies and expenditures 
of large sums of money and/or implementation of major 
programs, subject only to overall company policy and 
financial controls. 


Supervision Received 


Receives administrative direction based on organ- 
ization policies and objectives. Work is reviewed to 
ensure conformity with policy and coordination with 
other functions. 


Leadership Authority, Supervision Exercised 


Reviews and evaluates technical work; selects, 
schedules, and coordinates to attain program objectives; 
and/or as an administrator, makes decisions concern- 
ing selection, rating, training, discipline and remunera- 
tion of staff. 


Guide to Entrance Qualifications 


Bachelor’s degree in Engineering, or Applied 
Science, or its equivalent, with broad engineering 
experience, including responsible administrative duties. 


Statement on Employer-Employee Relations 


(Issued by direction of the Council of the Association of Professional Engineers of Alberta — March, 1967) 


Preamble DIVIDUALS WITH THEIR EMPLOYERS 


During the past two or three years there have 
been several developments related to collective 
bargaining for engineers. These include the form- 
ation of several collective bargaining groups of 
engineers in Quebec; pending Federal legislation 
providing for the formation of negotiating groups 
in the Federal Civil Service, which affect several 
hundred engineers; active efforts in British Colum- 
bia to introduce legislation which would provide 
machinery for collective bargaining by professional 
engineers; and the request by a relatively small 
group of professional people (mostly engineers) in 
Ontario for adoption of a Professional Negotiations 
Act. 


The foregoing developments have for the most 
part been initiated by groups of engineers repre- 
senting small percentages of the total registration 
in the Provinces involved. Nevertheless, they are 
developments of considerable significance to the 
profession and have therefore been studied by 
the Council of the Association in the context of 
the practice of the profession in Alberta. 


The Council of the Association of Professional 
Engineers of Alberta believes it timely to issue 
a statement of policy on the matter of relations 
between members of the Association and _ their 
employers. 


Policy 


THE COUNCIL OF THE ASSOCIATION 
BELIEVES THAT MEMBERS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION SHOULD TO THE FULL- 
EST EXTENT POSSIBLE DEAL AS IN- 
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IN MATTERS OF EMPLOYMENT CON- 
DITIONS. 


The Council appreciates that for the individual 
approach to be effective the employer must be 
prepared to recognize the employee as a member 
of a profession and to deal with him on an 
individual basis. 

The Council recognizes that in certain circum- 
stances the individual approach may be imprac- 
tical and some form of group discussions may be 
necessary. In such circumstances the Council 
believes that membership in the group formed 
should be on a voluntary basis and restricted to 
members of the professions represented in the 
Association; that the group should not be affiliated 
with any trade unions; that the group should be 
designed to establish and maintain collective em- 
ployment relationships with its particular employer 
on a voluntary, ethical and professional basis; and 
that group withdrawal of services should not be 
an alternative to continued discussion. 


It is the position of the Council that the Associa- 
tion has a duty to promote the development of 
a climate which will encourage the growth of 
satisfactory mutual relationships between mem- 
bers of the Association and their employers in 
accordance with the principle of individual 
negotiation. 


Program of Employer-Employee Relations 


The Association is presently developing a program 
designed to foster relationships between its members 
and their employers in accordance with the general 
policies in this statement. 
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Annual Report 
Employer-Employee Relations Committee 


(May 1970) 


This committee is responsible for investigating 
methods by which salaried engineers, geologists and 
geophysicists may suitably discuss their problems with 
their employers and for the investigation of problem 
areas such as termination arrangements, professional 
recognition, etc. 


During the year the committee reviewed the of- 
ficial statement of policy setting out the position of 
the Association on relations between members of the 
Association and their employers. Certain minor changes 
in the wording were recommended but the committee 
agreed the basic principles in the original should remain 
unchanged. 


In presenting this policy to employers, it was 
decided it should be part of a package that would 
outline the general philosophy of professional relation- 
ships, give a detailed program of professional develop- 
ment and attempt a more effective liaison between 
the Association and the employers of engineers, geolo- 
gists and geophysicists. The committee developed this 
“package” and it is now being used by our President 
and the Registrar at meetings with industry and 
government. 


Early in 1969 the Employment Advisory Services 
of the Ontario Association were considered and Mr. 
Blake Goodings, then Director of Special Services 
for the APEO, visited Edmonton to discuss these 
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services with Council and the Committee. It was felt 
that certain of these services would be of benefit to 
our members and that it was logical the Association 
should provide such services. It was recommended 
that a placement service be started to complement the 
work presently being done by Manpower, and the 
Technical Service Council and private agencies. 


It was also recommended that position papers be 
prepared outlining present laws, court rulings and 
general practices on a number of topics. These topics 
should include: 

Engineers’ liability 

Patents 

Copyrights 

Termination of employment 
Secrecy agreements 
Employment contracts 


The committee has been asked to take part in 
the 1970 annual meeting in Jasper and has arranged 
a program on “The Welfare of the Engineer — Who 
Should Care”. 


Members of the Employer-Employee Relations 
Committee are: B. Aaquist, M. J. Dolinsky, K. G. 
Evans, R. Fox, R. Kalvaitis, W. Langen, and R. I. 
Petrie. 


B. M. Dafoe, P.Eng., 
Chairman. 
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Employment Relationships for Professional Engineers 
Geologists and Geophysicists of Alberta 


1. General Philosophy of Relations between 
Professional Engineers, Geologists and 
Geophysicists and their Employers. 


The majority of engineers, geologists and geo- 
physicists now pursue their professional careers in 
the environment of large organizations as distinct 
from the situation that existed several years ago when 
personnel in these professions was very limited in 
most cases thus creating a climate of greater personal 
contact between the employed professional and other 
management areas. The current environment is not 
always conducive to the most satisfactory form of 
professional life. The opportunity for full professional 
development of the individual engineer, geologist and 
geophysicist results in benefit to the employer as well 
as to the individual. The purpose of this presentation 
is therefore to assist in the growth of a climate which 
will foster the professional development of engineers, 
geologists and geophysicists. 

Members of the Association of Professional Engi- 
neers of Alberta generally recognize that the primary 
objective of industry and governments is to provide 
goods and services as economically as possible. Their 
training aligns them with these objectives and hence 
it behooves industry and government to recognize, from 
the commencement of the employment of an engineer, 
geologist and geophysicist, that these professional 
people have a high potential for significant contribu- 
tions to their employers either in broad management 
or technical fields. 

2. Statement by the Council of the Association of 
Professional Engineers of Alberta on “Relations 
between Professional Engineers, Geologists and 
Geophysicists and their Employers”. 


There have recently been a number of develop- 
ments across Canada related to collective bargaining 
for engineers and other professional people. 


Although there is at present no evidence of similar 
developments in Alberta, the Council of the Association 
of Professional Engineers of Alberta believes that the 
best interests of the profession and those it serves 
will only be met if members of the Association and 
their employers are fully aware of the situations that 
have occurred in other areas and are prepared to 
accept mutual responsibility for making similiar develop- 
ment unnecessary in Alberta. 


The Council of the Association has approved an 
official statement of its position on the matter of 
relations between members of the Association and 
their employers. The statement approved by the 
Council is as follows: 


“Preamble 


During the past two or three years there have 
been several developments related to collective bar- 
gaining for engineers. These include the formation of 
several collective bargaining groups of engineers in 
Quebec, Federal legislation providing for the forma- 
tion of negotiating groups in the Federal Civil Service, 
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which affects several hundred engineers; active efforts 
in British Columbia to introduce legislation which 
would provide machinery for collective bargaining 
by professional engineers; and the request by a group 
of professional people (mostly engineers) in Ontario 
for adoption of a Professional Negotiations Act. 


The foregoing developments have for the most 
part been initiated by groups of engineers representing 
small percentages of the total registration in the 
Provinces involved. Nevertheless, they are development 
of considerable significance to the profession and have 
therefore been studied by the Council of the Association 


in the context of the practice of the profession in 
Alberta. 


The Council of the Association of Professional 
Engineers of Alberta believes it timely to issue a state- 
ment of policy on the matter of relations between 
members of the Association and their employers. 


Policy 


(1) Members of the Association should to the fullest 
extent possible deal as individuals with their 
employers in matters of employment conditions. 


(2) For the individual approach to be effective the 
employer must be prepared to recognize the 
employee as a member of a profession and to 
deal with him on an individual basis. 


(3) In certain circumstances the individual approach 
may be impractical and some form of group 
discussions may be necessary. Where the estab- 
lishment of a formal group is considered necessary, 
membership in the group formed should be on a 
voluntary basis and restricted to members of the 
professions represented in the Association; the 
group should not be affiliated with any trade 
unions; and group withdrawal of services should 
not be an alternative to continued discussion. 


(4) The Association has a duty to promote the develop- 
ment of a climate which will encourage the growth 
of satisfactory mutual relationships between mem- 
bers of the Association and their employers in 
accordance with the principles outlined in this 
policy statement. 


Program of Employer-Employee Relations 


The Association is presently developing a program 
designed to foster relationships between its members 
and their employers in accordance with the general 
policies outlines in this statement.” 


Circulation of this letter to all members of the 
Association and their employers, constitutes the first 
step in the program of Employer-Employee Relations 
referred to in the foregoing statement. 


It is the hope of the Council of the Association 
that this initial step may be followed by meetings 
at which the matter of relations between members of 
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the Association and their employers may be con- 
sidered in more detail. 


3. 


Detailed Program of Employer-Employee 
Relations for Professional Engineers, Geologists 
and Geophysicists. 


(a) Professional Development within the context 
of industry and Government. 


The “lore” of a profession has traditionally 
been passed down from one generation to an- 
other by means of personal contact between senior 
and junior members of the profession. This is 
still true to a degree in engineering organizations 
in private practice. This sort of contact is lost, 
however, to many engineers, geologists and geo- 
physicists employed in the larger organizations. 
While personal contact is maintained between the 
junior employee and senior personnel to whom 
he is responsible, this is on the basis of his work 
rather than in the sense of developing an aware- 
ness of his obligation as a professional person 
to his employer and society. It is considered, that 
some system whereby the junior engineer, geolo- 
gist or geophysicist can be assigned to a senior 
member of the Association to foster the profes- 
sional growth of the young employee would be 
of benefit to the employer as well as the individual. 


In considering a program of this nature, such 
items as the following must be thought of as a 
part of the machinery which would provide for 
the greater development of the engineer, geologist 
and geophysicist as a professional person: 

(i) The utilization of the engineer, geolo- 
gist and geophysicist to his full capa- 
bilities. 

(ii) Requirement for use of the professional 
stamp as an indication of acceptance of 
responsibility for the work performed. 
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(iii) Active encouragement for participation 
in professional affairs — for example, 
allowance of required time for atten- 
dance at meetings of professional and 
technical organizations, service on com- 
mittees, etc. 

(iv) The provision for contact with various 
levels of management. 

(v) Promotion of participation in programs 
of continuing education. 

The Association is currently in the process 
of developing a questionnaire for distribution to 
major employers of engineers, geologists and 
geophysicists, to determine the present practices 
followed with respect to continuing education 
for their employees. 

When the information is gathered, the As- 
sociation will develop a report summarizing the 
current practices and containing recommendations 
to industry as to policies that should be developed 
with respect to continuing education. 

(b) Development and continuation of effective 
liaison between the Association of 
Professional Engineers of Alberta and 
Employers of Professional Engineers, 
Geologists and Geophysicists. 

The Association will be developing liaison 
with employers of Association members through 
a series of meetings between representatives of 
the Association and senior management people in 
the various organizations employing members of 
the Association. 

It is hoped and anticipated that meetings 
between representatives of the Association and 
senior management in appropriate organizations 
will to a reasonable extent be on a continuing 
basis so that a mutual understanding may be 
reached with respect to the general philosophies 
set forth in this presentation. 


Professional Syndicates Act 


The Professional Syndicates Act was passed by 
the Quebec Legislature in 1924. Modelled on a French 
law, it provides that 

20 or more Canadian citizens, engaged in the 

same profession, the same employment, or in 

similar trades, or doing correlated work having 
for object the establishment of a determined 
product .. . may group themselves into a pro- 
fessional syndicate and obtain, swbject to certain 
conditions, the authorization of incorporation 
from the Provincial Secretary (Article 2). 


Although it was not the intention of the original 
legislation, this article could be interpreted to cover 
the professions and has been used extensively by them. 
Under this article, it should be noted, membership 
in a professional syndicate is open to all members of 
a professional group employed in an enterprise regard- 
less of their position in the organizational hierarchy. 
In other words, the Act contains no provision for 
management exclusions. It goes on to say that 
.... . professional syndicates shall have ex- 
clusively for object the study, defence and pro- 
motion of the economic, social and moral interests 
of their members they may appear before 
the courts, acquire property and enter into 
contracts or agreements with all other syndicates, 
societies, undertakings or persons, respecting the 
attainment of their objects and particularly such 
as relate to the collective conditions of labour. 


Three or more professional syndicates may, under 
the Act, form a union or federation and these federa- 
tions may, in turn constitute themselves into a con- 
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federation, as in the case of the CNTU. While the 
Act never contained a legal requirement for an em- 
ployer to recognize or negotiate with a syndicate of 
his employees, Section III does provide for non- 
compulsory collective bargaining, that is, collective 
bargaining with the employer’s consent. Moreover, 
it states that once an employer agrees to negotiate 
with a syndicate under this Act, any bargain resulting 
has the force of a legally binding contract. To the 
extent, however, that the Professional Syndicates Act 
provided no definition of bargaining units, made no 
distinction between labour and management functions 
as a criterion for syndicate membership, and made no 
provision for compulsory bargaining rights, it could 
never be considered a collective bargaining act in the 
full sense of the term. 


Technically, in fact, the Professional Syndicates 
Act no longer holds good for collective bargaining 
at all, as this now comes exclusively within the pur- 
view of the Labour Code. Article 141 (g) of the Code 
specifically eliminated the section concerning labour 
agreements (Section III) from the Professional Syn- 
dicates Act. However, considerable ambiguity remains 
in actual practice. In a later section of this paper 
we shall see that many employed professionals, notably 
the engineers, prefer to incorporate under the Pro- 
fessional Syndicates Act, seek voluntary recognition 
by their employers, and negotiate the limits of their 
bargaining unit by virtue of their collective strength 
rather than risk the high proportion of management 
exclusions that could result from certification under 
the Code. 
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NSPE to Recommend Minimum Income 
Levels For Employed Engineers 


A plan to set recommended minimum income 
levels as part of an expanding effort to upgrade the 
economic status and security of employed engineers 
was adopted by the Board of Directors of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers earlier this month 
at the Winter Meeting in Memphis, Tennessee. 


The plan, developed by NSPE’s Professional Engi- 
neers in Government group (PEG), calls for recom- 
mended income levels based on a desirable professional 
pattern in relations to other professions and occupa- 
tional categories, taking into account rising educational 
and other living costs. 


The Board-approved report says: “Since NSPE 
is dedicated to the promotion of the economic interests 
of the engineering profession, it should not accept as 
proper income levels determined solely on the basis 
of supply and demand factors, or necessarily, directly 
tied to any current salary data. Engineering income 
ranges should be determined on the basis of com- 
parison with other professions and occupational cate- 
gories, sound management and personnel policies, suf- 
ficient progression potential to establish adequate career 
incentive, and cost of living and cost of education. 
In short, NSPE should recommend income levels based 
on the ideal, rather than the marketplace. If NSPE 
is to promote the economic interests of members, it 
automatically cannot accept the status quo. It must 
seek to advance .. .” 


At the root of the problem believe many members 
of the profession, is the absence of a truly open job 
market for engineers. Because of highly sophisticated 
salary survey techniques in use by mass employers 
of engineers, rates for entire industries reveal little 
company-to-company variation. The nearly fixed scales 
which result do not permit the law of supply and 
demand to operate freely, and leave little or no 
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room for individual salary negotiation. In addition, 
stockpiling of engineers to attract government con- 
tracts, with resulting under-utilization of skills, has 
in the past brought about career and salary stagnation 
for many experienced engineers. To the extent that 
the open marketplace has failed in this respect, NSPE 
will seek corrective salary and employment practices. 


NSPE President Harry C. Simrall, P.E., will ap- 
point a special committee composed of engineers from 
government, industry, private practice and education, 
to develop specific grade levels and recommended 
income levels — which will be reviewed periodically. 
The committee will also develop a plan of action to 
gain acceptance of the recommendations by engineer- 
ing employers in all fields of engineering practice. 


The full policy statement is as follows: 


“It is the policy of NSPE to periodically develop 
minimum recommended income levels with an entrance 
rate based on current statistical data, and succeeding 
performance-experience levels consistent with sound 
management policy and a desirable professional career 
pattern, and to publish and recommend such mini- 
mum income levels for adoption by all who employ 
engineers. 


“Such a scale of recommended minimum income 
levels is needed in order to attract and retain the 
caliber of highly dedicated and qualified individuals 
which the engineering profession must have to pro- 
tect and advance the public welfare in an increasingly 
complex urbanized, technological society. It is of 
utmost importance that these income levels be adjusted 
and continuously monitored to ensure a proper relation- 
ship to other professions and occupational categories, 
taking into account the cost of living and educational 
costs.” 
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Govier Heads Study on Collective Bargaining 


Members of the Association are herewith urged to develop brief 
written submissions on the issue of collective bargaining for the professions 
of engineering, geology and geophysics. Briefs should be prepared in 


general accordance with the “Guidelines” published herewith. This study 
is of the utmost importance to your Association and your profession. 


Your participation is required for the success of the study. 


In accordance with the resolution carried at the 1970 annual 
meeting of the Association, the Council has established a special com- 
mittee with the following terms of reference: 


“To conduct by whatever means it considers useful an in-depth 
study of the broad issue of collective bargaining for members of the 
Association of Professional Engineers, Geologists and Geophysicists of 
Alberta with a view to developing recommendations for the Council of 
the Association respecting the position and any action that the Association 
should take.” 


The special committee is composed of Dr. G. W. Govier, P.Eng., 
as Chairman and Messrs. A. Nawata, P.Eng., (Vice-Chairman), J. R. 
McDougall, P.Eng., G. A. Leslie, P.Geol., R. I. Petrie, P-Eng., and D. N. 


The committee wishes to obtain opinions on the 
issue of collective bargaining from a wide cross-section 
of the membership of the Association and from other 
sources, and proposes to obtain such opinions by the 
following means: 


1. The submission of written briefs from in- 
dividual members of the Association. 


2. Discussion of the briefs submitted by in- 
dividual members at committee hearings when 
such discussion is requested by the member. 


3. The submission of written commentaries or 
briefs from representative groups including 
employers and employees in senior, inter- 
mediate and junior levels of responsibility 
in large and small private organizations, in 
the federal and provincial governments, in 
the cities of Calgary and Edmonton, and in 
the academic community. 

Invitations for briefs, and for subsequent 
appearance before the committee, will go to 
specific individuals in these categories. 


4. Discussion of the written briefs from invited 
groups at hearings to be held by the com- 
mittee. Representatives of the groups will 
be specifically requested to appear before 
the committee. 


Morrison, P.Eng. 
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5. General information from other countries, 
other Provinces, individuals having special 
knowledge, other professional groups, etc. 


Committee hearings have been arranged as follows: 


In the Palliser Hotel in Calgary at 1:30 p.m. 
Monday, October 26 
Monday, November 2 
Tuesday, November 3 
Thursday, November 12 
Friday, November 13 


In the Chateau Lacombe in Edmonton at 1:30 p.m. 
Monday, November 2 
Tuesday, November 3 
Monday, November 9 
Tuesday, November 10 


Any member interested may attend any or all 
of the hearings as an observer but time limitations 
require the restriction of participation in the proceed- 
ings to those who have made written submissions, 
have requested an appearance before the committee, 
and have been assigned a time and date. 


In order that an accurate record of the proceed- 
ings will be available for the committee, discussions 
at the hearings will be recorded by a reporter. 


The hearings will not be open to the press or 
the general public. 


Cc) 


GUIDELINES FOR SUBMISSIONS 


on 


“COLLECTIVE BARGAINING FOR MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS, 
GEOLOGISTS AND GEOPHYSICISTS OF ALBERTA” 


1. Submissions to be directed to “Special Committee 
on Collective Bargaining” and sent to 


The Association of Professional Engineers, 
Geologists and Geophysicists of Alberta, 
604 Royal Trust Building, 

10039 Jasper Avenue, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


2. Submissions to be mailed to reach the Associa- 
tion office by October 20, 1970. 


3. Only one copy of the submission, preferably type- 
written, need be provided. 


4. Submissions should be brief, it is suggested not 
exceeding 2,000 words. 


5. Submissions should in general use the following 
format: 


Ne 


Introduction. 


(a) Names of those participating in develop- 
ment of the submission. 

(b) An indication as to whether the sub- 
mission is made on behalf of any par- 
ticular group or is made as an individual 
or individuals. 


Summary of conclusions reached in the sub- 
mission and recommendations to the Associa- 
tion. 


Discussion. 


Should be based on consideration of the 
following items: 

(a) Do members of APEGGA need any 
mechanism for collective discussion of 
matters related to conditions of employ- 
ment? 

(b) If your answer to (a) is in the negative, 
describe the general approach that you 
think should be taken by members of 
the Association with respect to discus- 
sion of their employment conditions. 


(c) If your answer to (a) is in the affirmative: 
(i) Why do you consider that some 
mechanism is necessary? 
(ii) For purposes of this study, “collec- 
tive bargaining” may take such 
forms as 
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— the traditional procedure of organ- 
ized labour, including the right to 
strike. 

_ special legislation providing a pro- 
cedure similar to that normally used 
by organized labour, including the 
right to strike, but having some vari- 
ations such as the inclusion of some 
levels of management personnel in 
the bargaining unit (for example, 
the Professional Syndicates legisla- 
tion in Quebec). 

— special legislation providing for 
“professional negotiations” based on 
compulsory arbitration in place of 
strike action. 

— groups established to discuss em- 
ployment relationships with the 
employer on a “voluntary recogni- 


tion” basis. 
— very informal group discussions. 
a euCs 


Do you think that the mechanism for 
collective discussion should take any of 
the general forms mentioned? Some 
other form? Please describe. 


(iii) Generally describe the involvement 
you consider the Association should 
have in relation to collective bar- 
gaining for its members—for ex- 
ample, none at all; only to the 
extent of assisting in the develop- 
ment of some other organization; 
to the extent of providing informa- 
tion and advice; full involvement; 
etc; 


(iv) Are there features which you con- 
sider should be specifically avoided 
in any mechanism for “collective 
bargaining” by members of the 


Association? Please describe. 


Appearance before the committee. 

Please advise if you wish to appear at a 
committee hearing to discuss your submission 
in detail. 
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